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BRINGING BACK AN OLD NAME 


HERE is nothing new or 
strange in the selling of 
toilet goods. The country is 
full of such products and every 
few minutes a new one seems 
to spring up from somewhere. 


But—what zs new and strange 
is that in the face of this ever- 
increasing and _ never-ceasing 
competition, a toilet goods 
manufacturer could increase his 
business 300% in one year. 


The business of Lazell, Per- 
fumer, was taken over recently 


¢ 


by a live, aggressive company 
of young men who appreciated 
the selling value represented by 
one of the oldest toilet goods 
names in the country—Lazell— 
and they advertised it. The 
results of one season showed a 
300% gain over the year before 
with over 10,000 new dealers 
handling Lazell goods. 


This record has‘been a source 
of the greatest satisfaction to 
Advertising Headquarters, be- 
cause of our responsibility for 
the Lazell advertising. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yor« 





Boston 


CuIcaGo 
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“Put it up to.men who know your market” 





FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 
Great advertisers must be 
great merchandtzers. 





One of Feperat’s great Merchan- 
dizers, who can discover the intrinsic 
values in your advertising possibili- 
ties, is a man who has created and 
supervised campaigns approximat- 
ing fifty million dollars; he has 
directed the entire advertising de- 
velopment of many world-leaders; 
no problem is too big for his grasp; 
none without a precedent in his 
experience. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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How Armour Explored New Mar- 
kets and Developed By-Products 


Facts That Show Why This House Is Advertising in Ever-Increasing 
Volume 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


hen gligrd I spent several 
days in the Armour by-prod- 
ucts plants at Chicago, which just 
now are furnishing some of the 
ammunition for the new good-will 
advertising campaign of Armour 
& Company. Surely this great in- 
stitution could find nothing 
stronger in compelling interest 
than its romantic story of waste 
utilization.* 

One establishment I saw was 
the vast glue works out there on 
the borderland of the Stock 
Yards—a ghoulish place, with wet 
stone floors, monstrous steaming 
cauldrons looming dimly through 
heavy fogs, and mighty piles of 
cattle heads, jaw-bones, ribs, 
shoulder-blades, sinews, and pieces 
of hide, the fresh raw materials 
from which valuable glue is made, 
brought hourly in huge auto 
trucks from the killing plants. Of 
itself no place to inspire roman- 
ticism or the verve of poets, yet 


* At the outset let it be said that a 
sharp distinction is everywhere drawn 
between the edible and inedible products 
of a Government inspected abattoir. 

Even the by-products are rigidly 
divided into edible and inedible varieties 
—not to be spoken of in the same 
breath, so emphatic is their distinction. 

In fact, most of the plants for manu- 
facturing inedible products are located 
three miles distant from the central 
plant, where fresh meats are dressed, 
inspected and chilled for shipment, or 
pickled, smoked, cooked and canned. 

I visited the central plant first, as 
inyone must do to keep clearly in mind 
the essential relationship between the 
great food purveying establishment, and 
‘he whole brood of secondary industries, 

lants for utilization of by-products, 
with which it is surrounded. 


appealing to the imagination as a 
stupendous factor in keeping the 
edible parts of the farm animal 
within price bounds! 

Another place I visited was the 
soap works, where dozens of well- 
like vats were full of boiling tal- 
lows and alkalies, and hundreds 
of huge soap ingots stood cooling. 
Most of this was waste in days 
that are by no means forgotten. 

From here it was only a step 
to the curled-hair factory, which 
is the outcome of a _ conserva- 
tion policy that reduced the level 
of living prices. 

There seemed to be no end to 
these by-product factories, and on 
and on I went with my escort 
through maze after maze, from 
fertilizer works to sandpaper, and 
from medicine to banjo strings, 
until my brain was bewildered. 
And all we had seen were the 
by-products! These were just 
the incidental things that had 
grown out of the parent business! 
Practically all of this was once 
absolute waste. Forty or fifty 
years ago fresh and pickled meats, 
hides, lard, and tallow for making 
candles, were the only product of 
slaughtering. 

Yes, it was worse than waste, 
for day by day a hideous cortege 
wended its way out upon the prai- 
ries and left there this refuse 
from the packing-houses. There 
was a continuous funeral proces- 
sion, and the graves were long 
trenches. Nor were graves al- 
ways considered necessary, for 
there were herds of hungry dogs 
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and cats and perhaps other ani- 
mals, while the heavens were 
often blackened by flocks of sea- 
gulls and sometimes buzzards. 


MR. ARMOUR’S OPINION OF BY- 
PRODUCTS 


I had the pleasure, later, of 
talking with the head of all this 
immense conservation work, J. 
Ogden Armour, at his downtown 
office in Chicago; and I asked him 
about the work itself: anJ about 
this new advertising. 

“The by-products are what 
make it possible for us to do bus- 
iness,” he said. “Without them 
we would lose money. These by- 
products mean as much to the 
consumer as they do to us, be- 
‘cause they play a very large part 
in-keeping down the cost of liv- 
ing. We have now reached the 
point where we manufacture all 
inedible parts into marketable by- 
products, and thus eliminate a tre- 
mendous waste that otherwise 


would go to increase the retail 


price of meats. 

“We believe the time has come 
to tell the public more about the 
great constructive work our 
house is doing. There is a gen- 
eral misconception of these things 
on the part of the public, and it 
will be our policy to correct such 
wrong impressions. In_ recent 
years advertising has come to play 
a bigger function than the mere 
advertising of things for sale. The 
large manufacturer of to-day 
sometimes bears a close and def- 
inite relationship to the national 
well-being, and we mean to show 
that Armour & Company have 
helped to keep food prices at true 
value levels for the consumer. 


WHAT IS IT INSPIRES THIS 
BUSINESS? 


“It is not true, as some people 
imagine, that a house such as ours 
is actuated wholly by mercenary 
motives. It seems to be a hard 
thing for many persons to under- 
stand that the chief owners of 
such a business are working for 
anything except money. As a 
matter of fact, there comes a time 
when money ceases to mean much, 
except for the mere fact that a 


INK 


business to be successful must of 
necessity earn a reasonable profit. 
Success in literature or art does 
not necessarily spell money, but 
in business, unfortunately, it does. 
And right here is where so many 
people get their misconception of 
the aims and motives of the larg- 
er business men. 

“T believe that these men who 
are doing the big constructive 
things in business are entitled to 
a higher standing in their com- 


‘ munities, by virtue of the very 


work they are doing. If it were 
a‘’mere matter of money-making, 
few of us would be in business 
beyond a certain point. The only 
motive that keeps us going is the 
pleasure we get from working out 
the larger problems, such as those 
connected with the by-products of 
the packing industry. 

“That these by-products do have 
a vital bearing to-day on the lives 
of the whole people is undeniable. 
And it is at this time especially, 
when the cost of. living has 
jumped so suddenly and in such 
a spectacular way, that the inten- 
sive years spent in evolving by- 
products loom up as a great sav- 
ing factor. Except for these by- 
products meat prices to-day would 
be on a fabulous plane. 

“Thus the owner of a big busi- 
ness may well feel that his labors 
and responsibilities have served a 
national purpose, but often this 
satisfaction is offset by the gen- 
eral failure of the people to un- 
derstand what he has done, and 
the tendency to measure his am- 
bitions by dollars only.” 

This particular advertising 
campaign began November 30, 
1916, occupying large space in the 
newspapers of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
and Kansas City, and also space 
in a number of financial publica- 
tions. The copy presents the Ar- 
mour industries in the light of a 
public utility, and makes out a 
strong case for the part played 
by these by-products. One adver- 
tisement brings out the fact that 
the average dressed steer in 1916 
brought less than the cost of the 
live steer, and that the by-products 
paid the profits of the business. 
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OR three generations of dentists 
The S. S. White Dental Manufac- 
turing Company has been _head- 
quarters for every variety of dental 


equipment and supplies. 


Engraved on chisels, excavators, forceps, 
on any of the wide range of dental instru- 
ments, the S. S. W. trademark has for ‘73 
years carried with it absolute assurance 
of quality. 

As a logical extension of its service to the 
dentist, the company is offering this year 
to the public S. ¢ White Tooth Paste, the 
best which long scientific experience has 


yet prepared. 


The advertising and sales promotion of 
S. S. White Tooth Paste are under the 
direction of this Company. 


A booklet, “Advertising Service,” will be 
sent to executives upon request. 


THE H.K.M‘CANN COMPANY. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
In New York at 61 Broadway 
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The story -of, waste utilization 
may begin almost anywhere in the 
Armour. packing-houses. It isn’t 
more than half a lifetime since 
sweetbreads, for instance, were 
hauled out to the prairie. Then 
some enterprising peddler began 
to buy them at two cents apiece. 
Now they wholesale as high as a 
dollar a pound. 

Much the same situation exist- 
ed as to kidneys, livers, tongues, 
hearts, ox-tails, and the like. It 
was not until the early eighties 
that they were even rendered in 
the tanks. Oleomargarine was 
one of the early by-products, the 
manufacture of which was begun 
by Armour in 1880, and it was 
two years later before blood, 
bones, and meat scrap were uti- 
lized. Beef extract came in 1885, 
glue in 1886, mincemeat in 1890, 
dry sausage in 1891, fertilizer in 
1894, and soap in 1896. Of course, 
the company had sold raw ma- 
terials for such products - before 
these dates. 


P. D. Armour was one of the 
first to see possibilities in all the 
appalling waste, and he saw that 
refrigeration was the first funda- 


mental of conservation. In 1874 
he built the first large chill-room 
in the world. It remained for the 
ammonia process, years later, to 
make freezing possible, and this, 
together with refrigerator cars— 
with which Armour had much to 
do—made possible the shipment 
of products to distant points. 

Meanwhile Armour and his or- 
ganization were working on sys- 
tematic experiments with various 
products. Whenever a given 
quantity of some material went to 
the rendering tanks a test-record 
was kept of it, and the value of 
the finished output of the tanks 
was compared with the possible 
values that might be found for 
the original material if certain ob- 
stacles could be overcome. 

These records supplied a tre- 
mendous incentive for finding 
markets, and led to the depart- 
mentizing of “killing products.” 
An ambition sprang up to elim- 
inate the tank altogether as to 
many of the materials that had 
gone into it im toto. 


Pork kidneys were one of the 
first items with which an attempt 
was made to market the whole 
product. Energetic sales work 
and publicity were done, but the 
stock on hand kept increasing un- 
til the house had accumulated 
110,000 pounds. Except for the 
freezers this would have been all 
waste; and even as it was, it 
looked as if the kidneys would 
have to go to the tanks. But just 
then the Yukon gold fields were 
discovered, and fifty. tons of froz- 
en kidneys were quickly canned 
and sold. 

This shows how Armour was 
getting into shape to take advan- 
tage of markets, whether devel- 
oped by himself or the result of 
shifting circumstances. 

So many men were involved in 
this problem of finding markets 
that any clean-cut history of in- 
dividual by-products is difficult to 
dig out, but in the main I believe 
the history of the sales depart- 
ment, which includes the adver- 
tising, runs parallel with the de- 
velopment of many markets. In 
the beginning,.when such products 
as beef livers, sheep plucks, and 
ox-tails were first saved from the 
prairie and rendering tanks, they 
were disposed of loosely in bar- 
rels, large open cans, and baskets. 
Then came the idea of trade- 
marking and packaging. Special- 
ly printed boxes, lithographed 
cans and pails, and other attract- 
ive packages, made possible the 
sales work. 


GLUE, A BY-PRODUCT, LED TO OTHERS 


As long ago as 1869 Armour 
and others were making experi- 
ments in the possibilities of get- 
ting glue from packers’ waste. 
One story is to the effect that a 
man named Wahl was induced by 
P. D. Armour to venture out into 
this forbidding field, and I be- 
lieve it is a fact that Wahl 
Brothers did establish the first 
glue factory in the midst of minia- 
ture mountain ranges of pigs’ 
feet and other refuse on the prai- 
rie. Armour was the first to sell 
pigs’ feet for glue, or for any 
purpose. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Human impulse is actuated by human 
principles. 

The tendencies which prompt women to 
sew, crochet or do fancywork for their 
homes are active along parallel lines. 
They have similar desires for other 
modern comforts, conveniences, luxuries, 
In each instance NEEDLECRAFT spfe- 
cializes. 


It speaks in the language of usefulness 
to over a million interested housewives 
in towns of from one to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, 


Its interest is only for women who have 
far-reaching home and personal inter- 
ests. 


It influences this class as no other pub- 
lication possibly could. 
Its circulation of 


Over a Million 


copies each issue is voluntary. 


No campaign that depends in any way 
on small-town home business is com- 


plete without NEEDLECRAFT. 


Seana 988 
NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mer. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Member Audit Rurcau of Circulations 








Campaign to Clear Up Misunder- 
standings About Magnesia 


One More Association Formed to Put Its Product on a Standard Basis 
Through Publicity 


LOOSE public understand- 

ing of a word’s meaning or. 
a product’s nature can often work 
actual harm for sales. Sales may 
be good, very good, but often they 
might be much better if the pub- 
lic was accurately informed of the 
product’s nature and scope, and a 
certain vagueness about the whole 
subject cleared up through adver- 
tising. 

This is why the principal manu- 
facturers of the technical product 
known as “85% Magnesia Cover- 
ings for Pipes and Boilers” have 
formed an association to start a 
three-years’ advertising campaign. 
It is their aim to impress the na- 
ture and scope of the use of this 
product, and to render specifica- 
tions for its use more exactly suit- 
able to the individual 
case; in other words, 
to standardize it, so 
that instead of the in- 
definite term “a suit- 
able covering” on 
building specifications, 


Pa. All the members of the asso- 
ciation are competitors, but in the 
face of a vast public ignorance of 
the exact status of their product, 
as well as greater sales possibili- 
ties if effective propaganda should 
be carried on, they decided that it 
would be mutually helpful to join 
in setting a common standard and 
in starting the necessary educa- 
tional work together. The cam- 
paign started the first of the year 
in a large list of technical, engi- 
neering and architectural publica- 
tions, all with full pages. General 
mediums will also be used. 

In order to grasp the intent of 
the campaign it is necessary to 
know just what is meant by 
“85% Magnesia,” or carbonate of 
magnesia, as the commercial arti- 


Defend Your Steam! 


HE most efficient armor known for the defense of 


this covering shall be 
stated by name, and 
of a size and thickness 
based on established 
standards. But it is 
also their purpose to 
clarify a certain hazi- 
ness and confusion 
that magnesia and as- 
bestos are “about the 
same thing.” 

The executive com- 
mittee of the Mag- 
nesia Association of 
America, this new or- 
organization, is com- 
posed of gentlemen 
from The Philip 
Carey Co., Cincinnati; 
Ehret Magnesia Man- 
ufacturing Co., Valley 
Forge, Pa; The 
Franklin Manufactur- 
ing Co. Franklin, 
Pa.; Keasbey & Mat- 
tison Co, Ambler, 





steam is Magnesia, when applied according to the 
best established practice. 


Every inch of Magnesia contains millions of any air-cells. 
Each cell imprisons dead air, and gives the heat no chance 
to travel through 


Yo every 85 parts of Magnesia there 1s added 15 parts of 
mineral fibre to give structural strength, With this for- 
mula no wear-out is possible. After a quarter of a century 
of service these Magnesia coverings have been stripped off 
and re-applied as efhcrent as when new 


Vhe matchless efficiency of Magnesia 1s why itas the 
regular standard covering in the United States Navy, that 
1s why it is used extensively on locomotives, that 1s why 
power-plants and big buildings are equipped with 1, 


Are your steam pipes protected with Magnesia? Are the 
coverings thick enough for the highest saving ? 


A full Specifu ation is tssued by the Magnesta 
Association of Amerwa, sp od to any 


one interested upon request vite for wt 


MAGNESIA 


For Pipe and Boiler Covering 





MAGNFSIA ASSOCIATION OF AMPRICA, 1 FOURTM AVENUF, NEW YORK 


QNE OF THE SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
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One Rate Card is 
enough for the 


Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 


Foreign and local 
advertisers, includ- 
ing Department 
Stores, pay the same 
rate. 


This rate 1s 15 cents 
“flat,” no matter how 
much space you buy. 


Seems fair, doesn’t 
itr 
It 1s. 
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cle is known technically. Mag- 
nesia as it is manufactured is a 
chalk-like mineral made up of 
millions of minute cells imprison- 
ing “dead” air; i. e., air not in cir- 
culation. It therefore forms a 
naturally ideal non-conductor of 
heat or cold. Of itself it has no 
tensile strength, so that to make it 
practical for commercial use, ac- 
cording to the standard as adopted 
by the association, to eighty-five 
per cent of this magnesia is added 
at least ten per cent of asbestos, 
as a binder. 

Its purpose is as a covering for 
steam-pipes, boilers, fire-chambers, 
etc., whether for power or heat- 
ing, so that as little possible heat 
shall escape through radiation; 
thus, to maintain the efficiency of 
the power to the greatest degree. 

The big marketing “rub” of this 
campaign is to put “85% Mag- 
nesia” where it belongs, in the 
public mind, in distinction from 
asbestos and all other so-called 
“suitable coverings.” ‘The fact 


is, the term “asbestos” has much 


wider public circulation than 
“magnesia,” and for this reason 
has gained a reputation for vari- 
ous virtues not always properly 
included in its sphere of useful- 
ness. Often asbestos may be spe- 
cified when “85% Magnesia” is 
meant—or the blanket term, “a 
suitable covering” leaves it to the 
discretion of the contractor to de- 
cide just what is meant by suitable 
covering. 

Again, there is a distinct differ- 
ence in the thickness of “85% mag- 
nesia” necessary for efficiency in 
both high-pressure and low-pres- 
sure plants. Yet there exists con- 
siderable ignorance of this fact, 
the association has felt, and in 
high-pressure plants it may be 
found that low-pressure thick- 
nesses are in service, with.a con- 
sequent loss of efficiency. 

Then, although “85% magnesia” 
is now used in a very high per- 
centage of high-pressure plants, 
there is also a very great market 
for it in apartment houses, hotels, 
public buildings, residences, etc., 
where as yet adequate efforts have 
not been made to conserve heat by 
covering the pipes or boilers, or 


where such efforts may be more 
or less haphazard. 

For these reasons the associa- 
tion has drawn up a set of stand- 
ard specifications, with directions 
for application, the thicknesses 
necessary for particular purposes, 
etc. These specifications are in 
typewritten form, on  cap-size 
paper, and Backed for filing as 
reference data. 

It is the effort of the campaign 


_to gain universal circulation of the 


phrase “85% Magnesia” in its 
correct application when heat 
and power conservation is men- 
tioned. In planning the campaign 
the association and the Erickson 
Company, which is handling the 
advertising, have had the help- 
ful co-operation of the technical 
press in furnishing market in- 
formation, etc. The tone of the 
copy plays strongly on the econ- 
omy theme, while the thread of 
explanation of the product runs 
through the story. 

“Defend your steam!” was the 
headline of .the opening adver- 
tisement. “Hot, Dry Steam, and 
Plenty of It,” is a headline of an- 
other that deals with the loss of 
power in wet steam through con- 
densation between boiler and en- 
gine. Saving in coal through 
greater power efficiency is another 
economy featured in the ad. “One 
Boiler Idle, but Plenty of Steam.” 
“The Severest Test of All” is an- 
other, showing how all modern 
locomotives have their boilers 
jacketed with it. 

“Cased in ice—but still steaming 
ahead” is an ad emphasizing the 
product’s use in marine engineer- 
ing, and featuring the use of the 
product by the U. S. Navy, where 
it is the regulation covering. 

“It is used alike on the biggest 


‘liners, where speed is the first con- 


sideration,” runs a good sample 
paragraph, “and on _ countless 
‘tramps,’ where the size of the coal 
bill often means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss.” 

An architectural advertisement 
features the specification sheets 
under the head, “The Missing 
Specification,” as an introduction 
to the standardization specifica- 
tions. 
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| Building Activities 


Increase Regularly Each Year in 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Building in 1916 increased 
30% over 1915 and 73% 
over 1914. 


The demand for your products will keep pace with the 
constantly growing wealth of the city. 
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PROVIDENCE IS THE HOME OF 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
THE EVENING BULLETIN 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago 
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More Publications Raise 
Subscription Rates 


Since the publication in the last two 
issues of Printers’ INK of lists of 
newspapers and magazines that have 
raised their subscription rates to meet 
the high cost of production, several 
other periodicals have notified us of sim- 
ilar advances as follows: 

NEWSPAPERS 

Aberdeen (S. D.) American, 1c to 2c. 

Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise, per 
month, 50c to 65c. 

Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix, by mail, 
$4 to $5. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 1c to 2c. 

Sheboygan (Wis.) Gazette, by mail, 
$3 to $4. 

Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader, by 
mail, $2 to $3. 

Waynesboro (Pa.) Record, $3 to $4. 

CANADA 

Winnipeg (Manitoba) Morning Free 
Press, by carrier, per week, 10c to per 
month 50c. 

Winnipeg Free Press Evening Bul!- 
letin, by carrier, per fortnight, 10c to 
per month 45c 

Winnipeg Telegram, in Manitoba, 
Eastern Canada and United States, 
$3 to $4; in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, $2 to $3. 

Winnipeg Tribune, in Manitoba, East- 
ern Canada and United States, $3 to $4; 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, $2 to $3. 

MAGAZINES 

Dress Essentials, $1 to $2. 

Educational Magazine, $1.25 to $2. 

The Baltimore News writes that it has 
not yet increased its subscription rates. 

The Atlanta Journal notifies PRINTERS’ 
Ink that it has advanced its price from 
2c to 3c. 


A. McKim Limited Re- 
organized 


T. N. McKim, a brother of the late 
Anson McKim, who was killed by a 
train a few weeks ago, has succeeded to 
the presidency of the McKim agency in 
Montreal. Mrs. Anson McKim becomes 
vice-president and W. B. Somerset man- 
aging director. F. E. Stephenson is 
secretary. Mr. Somerset, Mr. Stephen- 
sony and Charles P. Pearce, manager of 
the Toronto office, will form the board 
of directors. There will be no change 
in the business policies of the agency, 
it is stated. 


Hanchett Is in Agency Work 


Alfred Hanchett, formerly advertising 
manager of F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 
Minn., and since 1915 Eastern sales 
manager of that company, has become 
associated with Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York. 


formerly with 


Frank J. Sheridan, Jr., 
the Curtis Publishing Co., and later for 
several years with the Root Newspaper 
Association, has ge the Atlas Ad- 


vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


INK 


New Magazine to Extend 
Asiatic Trade 


The first number of a new magazine, 
called Asia, will appear this week. The 
publisher is the American Asiatic Asso- 
ciation, which has its headquarters in 
New York. 

The purpose of the new publication 
will be to help. introduce American 
products in the Orient—to retain the 
business that has recently been secured 
and to endeavor to increase it, now 
and after the close of the war. 

Among the men who are directly 
back of the new magazine are Eugene 
P. Thomas, president of the United 
States Steel Products Company, the ex- 
port end of the Steel Corporation busi- 
ness; Willard D. Straight, vice-presi- 
dent of the American International Cor- 
poration; Charles M. Schwab, chairman 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
and Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Cigar Advertiser Changes 
Corporate Name 


Beginning March 1, the United Cigar 
Manufacturers Company, New York, 
will be known as the General Cigar 
Company, Inc. The reason for the 
change as announced by the company, 
is as follows: 

“This change is a change of name 
only, designed to eliminate a consid- 
erable amount of confusion heretofore 
existing in the use of our company’s 
name, with that of another company con- 
ducting a large chain of retail stores 
bearing a similar name. 


Percy Leaves Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company 


Carl G. Percy, manager of the sales- 
promotion department of Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the Displays Company, 
New York. He will devote all his at- 
tention to the business of the latter 
company. 

E. P. Kohl, who has been advertis- 
ing manager of the Columbian Rope 
Company, Auburn, N. Y., will become 
editor of the Eaton, Crane & Pike house- 
organ. 


Gauss 


Goes With Nordhem 

Company 

Frank L. E. Gauss has become asso- 
ciated with the Nordhem Company. 
Lately he has been president of the 
Sterling Gum Company, and before 
that he was general manager of the 
Leslie-Judge publications for a number 
of years, 


Gilbert T. Hodges has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
Sun. He has been Western advertising 
manager of the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany for a number of years. 
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Cosmopolitan at 20c 


The record: 
February 1,075,000 
1,145,000 
1,175,000 


When Cosmopolitan sold 500,000 copies at 10 cents, 
they said that it was the limit for a general maga- 
zine. 


When Cosmopolitan sold a million copies at 15 cents, 
they said that it was the saturation point. 


But now Cosmopolitan is selling 1,175,000 copies at 
20 cents and is just beginning to open up unexplored 
possibilities in the quality field. 


The public will pay more for the April Cosmopolitan 
than for any other magazine ever published, and still 
that is only the beginning; for this new, greater 
Cosmopolitan is going on, and on, and on. 


To the advertiser who looks sharply to value, 
Cosmopolitan’s 175,000 excess circulation above its 
million guarantee is doubly significant. 


It is significant because it is 20 cent circulation. 


It is even more significant because it points infallibly 
to a greater-than-ever demand on the part of the 
million, 
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REDUCING THE 


HE effectiveness of the House Organ 
as direct advertising is known—ac- 
knowledged. But— 


Issuing a house organ has been a prob- 
lem—finding the man to edit it, and above 
all the cost. 


The David Gibson Company has a plan 

under which the most effective type of 

- House Organ is produced at far below the 
average cost. 


Previously, by reason of its cost, the 
House Organ has only been efficient for 
very large concerns with very large lists. 


With the service of The David Gibson 
Company it is now possible for a large or 
small concern, with a large or small list, to 
issue a House Organ with high efficiency 
in results, and with a very large economy. 


This type of House Organ is used by 
many of the largest and finest industrial, 
and commercial institutions in the country. 
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SELLING COST 


The David Gibson Company operates its 
own complete printing plant and by reason 
of its plan of operation and mechanical 
economies it can produce a House Organ, 
complete, for what it would cost you to 
print it alone. 


But, the appeal is not made on the cost 
of the service; it is based on the effective- 
ness of the service—results. 


This service is ideal for linking up a na- 
tional advertising campaign with the dealer. 


A book has just been issued, “Reducing 
The Selling Cost’, which will be sent, to- 
gether with samples of current issues of 
House Organs, to the interested. 


As there are certain restrictions in the 
use of this service, kindly state your line 
and to whom you sell. 


The David Gibson Company 
812 Huron Road = Cleveland, Ohio 
David Gibson William A. Feather 


President Secretary-Treasurer 
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The March Gumption 


The interesting subject of “Agency Commis- 
sions” occupies a prominent place in The Farm 
Journal’s entertaining little house-organ for 
March—the editor pays small heed to the 
agencies, but speaks wholly from the adver- 
tiser’s viewpoint. 


Then comes a little horticultural essay on oak 
trees—‘there is a root for every branch.” 


“What Saturday Off for the Old Plow Horse 
Means to Commerce” is a contributed article 
by a Western merchandiser. His economic 
viewpoint is fundamentally sound. 


“Helping Retailers” explains how to obtain co- 
operation—and that is, by giving it! No 
theorizing—just plain facts, briefly said. 


And many other good things, including some 
snappy editorial notes, a few letters from coun- 
try people and the usual hints that The Farm 
Journal is a good publication for advertisers. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 








How Uncle Sam’s Huge Free Mail 
Taxes the Business World 


Taxpayers’ Burden Estimated at Over $25,000,000 


Special Washington Correspondence 

HARP is the contrast present- 

ed by the current spectacle of 
a number of Congressmen striv- 
ing, with more vehemence than 
ever before, to raise the postal 
rates on second-class mail and at 
the same time condoning, even 
encouraging, a steady increase in 
the publications put out under 
Uncle Sam’s imprint. The in- 
crease in the Federal publishing 
activities embraces not merely 
constant additions to the list of 
mediums issued periodically and 
growth in the proportionate size 
of the book and pamphlet list, but 
also largely increased editions, be- 
tokening a “free list” that is ex- 
panding out of all ratio to the 
country’s growth in population. 
And the joke of it is that many 
of the Government’s publications 
are frankly of an advertising char- 
acter and serve only an advertis- 
ing purpose, as, for example, the 
new booklet just issued by the 
United States Navy Department, 
‘for the purpose of securing re- 
cruits. 


That Uncle Sam in the rdéle of | 


printer and circulator can carry 
any load that may be imposed is 
something that seems to be taken 
for granted at Washington. Even 
the paper situation that has added 
a million dollars to the Govern- 
ment’s paper bill has not been al- 
lowed to curb the Congressional 
mania for rushing into print. 
However, this unlimited license 
constitutes a factor that is exert- 
ing an ever-increasing influence 
upon publishing and advertising 
interests in general—a practical 
influence that takes no account of 
the possible sentimental effect of 
this flood of free: reading matter 
upon the commercially produced 
literature with which it comes in 
competition. . 

More serious, unquestionably. 
of the several burdens imposed 
upon the advertising and publish- 
ing world by an easy conscience 


at Washington is that which arises - 


from the use and abuse of the 
free-mail privilege. Some half a 
decade ago, when the Post-Office 
Department compiled its latest 
statistics on this subject, the Post- 
master-General figured that the 
Post-Office Department “lost” 
more than $20,000,000 a year 
through the necessity of handling 
this mail without pay. What the 
yearly loss now amounts to is 
largely a matter of conjecture, be- 
cause the advent of the Parcel 
Post upset the Department’s basis 
for the calculation of this loss. 
However, unofficial estimates 
place at not less than $25,000,000 
per annum the debit for a compli- 
mentary service that could not be 
ignored in any rational system of 
cost accounting. 

To say that the paid second- 
class mail has to “bear the bur- 
den” of this. free matter, as some 
critics of the present system are 
wont to phrase it, is perhaps a 
trifle extreme, since, presumably, 
the loss is distributed over the 
entire postal business. However, 
where Congress is coming in for 
charges of inconsistency is that 
the class of printed matter, the 
output of which it is increasing 
ad lib., is supposed to be pre- 
cisely the same as that involved 
in the second-class mail. In other 
words, it is all printed matter 
that gets the benefit of a presump- 
tion that it is for the “dissemina- 
tion of knowledge” and the edu- 
cation of the public. The accusa- 
tion that some of the periodicals 
that enjoy the second-class priv- 
ilege are not of a high moral tone, 
etc., etc., may readily be met by 
a question as to what purpose 
other than the flattery of the au- 
thor’s vanity is served by the 
printing of many of the state- 
ments that slip into the Congres- 
sional Record under the over- 
worked “leave to print” privilege. 
Discounting the dross, then, the 
critics find Congressmen in the 
untenable position of being will- 
ing to circulate wholly at Govern- 
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ment expense a formidable mass 


of printed matter which would . 


find few buyers if any price were 
set upon it, but of grumbling at 
the circulation of other printed 
matter fully as serviceable to pub- 
lic enlightenment, despite the fact 
that this latter pays a fair frac- 
tion of the actual cost of trans- 
porting it and is so desired by the 
American people that they each 
year pay millions of dollars to 
obtain it. 

Probably few readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, familiar as they are with 
the general subject, have any ade- 
quate conception of the enormous 
increase of the past few years, 
not only in the volume, but also 
in the variety of the free matter 
that burdens the United States 
mails., Moreover, it is a form of 
special privilege that is constantly 
being exploited. Why, this year’s 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill as 
revised in the Senate—the bill 
from which there was only ex- 
cluded after a hard fight the pro- 
vision for a second-class rate in- 
crease—contains a neat exemplifi- 
cation of the fact that the very 
second-class privilege regarding 
which some Congressmen are so 
solicitous is not always looked up- 
on as sacred. The amendment 
would extend to the bulletins is- 
sued by the boards of health of 
cities the privilege of admission 
to the mails as second-class mat- 
ter already enjoyed by the bulle- 
tins of State Boards of Health. 


MAIL THAT TRAVELS FREE 


There are three classes of mail 
which, thanks to Uncle Sam’s easy 
conscience and slack bookkeeping, 
are now transported and deliv- 
ered free of postage. In the first 
class is what is known as the 
Congressional frank matter, which 
includes the letters, speeches, pub- 
lic documents, and other matter 
mailed by those connected with 
the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. By the simple expedient 
of placing a rubber stamp imprint 
of his autograph signature in the 
corner of an envelope any Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress 
can pass free through the mails 
any written or printed matter for 
which he is willing to stand spon- 
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sor. The exhibition of the use 
of the Congressional frank dur- 
ing the recent political campaign 
renders this, perhaps, a case of 
“nuff said.” 

Mind you, this legitimate use of 
the Congressional frank takes no 
account of the abuse of the frank 
regarding which we have heard 
so much of late. Perhaps a mere 
layman might be mystified where 
to draw the line. He might even 
deem it a case of splitting hairs 
to pass through an edition of more 
than 1,000,000 copies of a booklet 
boosting the Lubin scheme for 
mail-order merchandising and 
then turn around and sue the 
Sugar Producers for $50,000 for 
postage on its franked .edition of 
“Sugar at a Glance.” However, 
Congress and the postal officials 
do draw a line, and so we must 
differentiate between the legiti- 
mate and the illegitimate use of 
the frank. 

The second class of free matter 
is the official free mail, which 
embraces matter mailed postage 
free by’the executive and judicial 
officers of the Government, in- 
cluding the various independent 
governmental establishments. 


" 


MG 


When this class of free matter is . 


mentioned some _ unsophisticated 
folk are wont to think of the let- 


ters that the President sends out 


with the words “White House” 
in lieu of postage stamps on the 
envelopes. What they ought to 
have in mind is an edition of, say, 
600,000 copies of the Year Book 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
a cloth-bound volume weighing 
two to three pounds. 

In the third class exempt from 
the payment of postage is includ- 
ed personal free mail, which con- 
sists of matter which Congress 
has authorized private persons to 
send. This category also embraces 
the so-called free-in-county mail, 
the annual reports and bulletins 
of the experiment stations of 
State Agricultural Colleges, read- 
ing matter in raised characters for 
the blind, pension vouchers, mail 
relating to the census, etc., etc. 
All told, it foots up a very tidy 
total, although not, of course, 
comparable in volume with the 
other two classes, 
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The Annual Spring Special, the ‘‘Success 
Number’”’ of Coal Age, will be published 
April 7, 1917. Past experience has demon- 
strated the popularity of this issue. This 
year it will be bigger and better than ever. 
If you have equipment or supplies to sell 
the coal mining field, you cannot find a 
better way of putting your message across 
than by being represented in the Advertis- 
ing Section of the ‘‘Success Number.’’ 
Have your Advertisement appear in the Two- 


Color Section. Copy should reach us by 
March 17. Send in your space order today. 


COAL AGE 
Hill Building - - - New York 
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From The Ad-Visor Column 
of The New York Tribune 
of February 27th, 1917 








BOUGHT a pair of white shoes from 
the Regal Shoe Company, 40 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, in December, and 
felt that ‘they had not given satisfac- 
tory wear. In fact, I believed that I 
would have been more pleased if I had 
not been influenced by The Ad-Visor to 
trade only at reliable stores. Before 
the days of The Ad-Visor I would have 
probably never gone into a Regal store 
again, and would likewise have told my 
friends to shun them, also. However, 
I returned the shocs, and would have 
been satisfied if they had offered to put 
them in order. This was a new expe- 
rience for me, because I dread taking 
anything back to a store, especially an* 
article like shoes, where it is so diffi- 
cult to tell exactly how much they have 
been worn. The manager of the store, 
Mr. H. Merdes, jr., did not offer to have 
the shoes repaired, but after examining 
them made me feel that I had done the 
store a favor by bringing them back, 
and the adjustment was so fair—al- 
most more than fair—that I cannot re- 
sist telling you about it. Not that you 
changed Regal’s, because they probably 
have always wanted to give a dollar’s 
worth of wear for every dollar spent, 
but that you have changed me, be- 
cause they would not have had the 
chance to make good and would now 
have a knocker instead of an enthu- 
siastic booster. 3. Fx 


“Not that you changed Regal’s, but 
that you have changed me.” 

Respectfully referred to those mer- 
chants who bemoan the day that The 
Tribune started telling its readers that 
a commodity called satisfaction could 
be obtained in reputable stores, 


HE reason some laws 

aren't enforced is be- 

cause the popular mind 
doesn’t believe in them. 


And the reason dissatis- 
fied customers have been 
quietly dropping a store 
or branded article from 
their shopping lists is be- 
cause they haven't believed 
the store or advertiser 
would make good. 


Through the column of 
The Ad-Visor, The New 
York Tribune is teaching 
the doctrine “Give the 
store a chance.” 


Any of our advertisers 
will tell you how it works. 


The New York 
Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News— 
Editorials—Advertisements 
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Free mail is all first-class mail 
from the technical standpoint. 
This is a point commonly over- 
looked by persons who set out to 
make inventory of Uncle Sam’s 
undue generosity on this score. 
Most of the matter, even the 
printed matter, is closed against 
inspection, and is thus literally 
first-class mail, but even in the 
case of printed matter, such as 
the Daily Commerce Reports, that 
goes forth in wrappers such as 
are used by newspapers and mag- 
azines, it is customary conspic- 
uously to display the instruction 
“Letter Mail” or “To Be Handled 
as First-Class Mail.” 

The expense bill for the han- 
dling of this free matter is fur- 
ther augmented by the fact that 
a large proportion of the matter 
is registered—the registration 
likewise being free. The disposi- 
tion in Government circles always 
has been to make wholesale regis- 
trations of printed matter, which 
has no intrinsic value or difficulty 
of duplication to justify registra- 
tion. Repeatedly Government of- 
ficials have been called down for 
their prodigality in this respect. 
So recently as February 14, 1917, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral A. M. Dockery issued his 
latest warning that “free registra- 
tion of mail is an expense to the 
service which should be mini- 
mized as much as possible,” and 
cautioning postal employees that 
they must be careful not to regis- 
ter unnecessarily post-office official 
matter. 

Some practical advertisers 
might be inclined to hesitate if 
asked to pick out the worst ini- 
quity of this entire free mail dissi- 
pation, but probably a majority 
would fix on the unbridled use of 
the Congressional frank. No 
wonder, either, when we recall 
that during the political campaign 
last autumn there was dumped 
into the mails a mass of franked 
matter estimated to aggregate up- 
ward of 10,000,000 pounds, and 
upon which there should have 
been paid postage amounting to 
close to $3,000,000, if at the first- 
class rate. 

A Senator or Representative 
has only to have a speech, docu- 
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ment or “exhibit” inserted in the 
Congressional Record to obtain 
from the Public Printer, without 
cost to himself, any number of 
“separates” of this matter, to- 
gether with frank envelopes for 
their free transmission through 
the mails. Congressmen shudder 
at the thought of large editions 
in the case of national periodicals, 
but “million-copy editions” are 
far from rare at the Government 
Printing Office. As a crowning 
achievement not only has this free 
mail privilege been abused to cir- 
culate the baldest sort of adver- 
tising matter, but there have even 
been instances where Uncle Sam 
has been mulcted for the free 
printing and free mailing of publi- 
cations sold for profit. Some time 
since a Member caused a standard 
work on political economy to be 
printed in toto in the Congres- 
sional Record, thus making it 
technically a public document, and 
within a short time thereafter we 
were regaled with the spectacle 
of a certain organization placing 
in various newspapers an adver- 
tisement offering ‘for a certain 
sum to send to any applicant two 
copies of this book to be mailed 
under Congressional frank. 


FRANKING GROWS APACE 


The Public Printer reports that 
last year was the greatest year on 
record for the distribution of 
public documents, the increase 
for the year being something 
like 12,000,000 over the previous 
year. Meanwhile the Public 
Printer had to speed up his 
presses to supply franks for Mem- 
bers of Congress. During the 
twelve months he furnished to 
Senators a total of 6,630,450 
franked envelopes and 3,736,500 
documents and seed franks. With- 
in the same period the Represen- 
tatives, being four times as nu- 
merous as the Senators, required 
31,405,050 franked envelopes and 
18,177,174 documents and_ seed 
franks. The seed franks, it will 
be understood, are the postal 
passes that are affixed to the lit- 
tle packets of vegetable and 
flower seeds that Congressmen 
each season distribute gratis to 
their loyal constituents. The leg- 
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islation authorizing this free seed 
distribution is the basis of an an- 
‘nual little farce comedy. Each 
year one house of Congress or 
ithe other, rebelling against the in- 
justice of such expenditure of 
Government money, gravely votes 
down the regular appropriation 
for “free seeds” and just as sure- 
ly the other house restores the 
item to the appropriation bill. 
Thus is a sop thrown to the cause 
of reform and Congress has its 
little joke. 

Much has been printed in re- 
cent years to the effect that the 
public is being educated to the 
purchase of Government docu- 
ments with the inference, pre- 
sumably, that this state of affairs, 
although the ‘free mailing con- 
tinues, marks an improvement 
over the old status wherein a con- 
siderable share of the free mail- 
ings went to persons who had not 
asked for the documents and in 
some cases did not care for them. 
Now as a matter of fact the pur- 
chases are increasing—the total 
advancing last year to $195,000 
from $155,000 the year previous, 
but at the same time the number 
of publications distributed free by 
the Government departments is 
also increasing as rapidly or even 
more rapidly than the paid busi- 
ness. 

Vast quantities of free matter 
are distributed from the execu- 
tive departments not upon specific 
application for the respective in- 
dividual publications, but to names 
upon permanent mailing lists. For 
instance, during 1916 there were 
mailed more than 47,000,000 copies 
of Government publications, the 
great bulk of which went to mail- 
ing lists, there being utilized for 
this distribution 1,103 stenciled 
mailing key lists, containing more 
than 850,000 names. The handling 
of these lists required 33,000,000 
impressions and involved the add- 
ing of 274,611 names and the 
dropping of 142,444. A net in- 
crease of 130,000 names in a sin- 
gle year in the Government’s 
mailing lists affords a significant 
clue to the growth of free mail- 
ing activities. 

No less steady, if less marked, 
is the growth of the so-called 


‘ 


“free-in-county” privilege which 
Congressmen have been so care- 
ful to preserve to their local news- 
papers through all the considera- 
tion of the proposal for an in- 
crease in second-class rates in 
general. As may be surmised the 
free-in-county bounty allows the 
free transportation of any news- 
paper or periodical, entered as sec- 
ond-class mail, in the county 
where it is published. Half a 
decade ago the free-in-county 
mailings made an annual aggre- 
gate of 58,000,000 pounds, that is 
to say, the Government made a 
donation on this score of $580,000 
a year to the publishers who took 
advantage of this privilege—prin- 
cipally the publishers of small 
country weeklies of limited circu- 
lation. Last year, with all the 
economies supposed to have been 
enforced as a result of the news- 
print situation, the free-in-county 
mailings had increased to more 
than 64,000,000 pounds, entailing 
an expense of $640,000 to be made 
up, if we look at it that way, on 
the other portion of the second- 
class mail. 


WANT TO POPULARIZE GOVERNMENT 
MAGAZINES 


Apropos the solicitude mani- 
fested during the recent debates 
by Members of Congress who 
would’ spare their local news- 
papers from increased postal 
charges at the expense of the na- 
tional magazines and periodicals 
that bear the taint of advertisers’ 
approval, it is interesting to ob- 
serve a growing ambition in the 
national legislature that Congres- 
sional periodicals be brought more 
directly and more actively into 
competition with the issues on the 
newsstands. A number of bills 
looking to this end have been in- 
troduced in the present Congress. 
One Member proposes to liven 
up the Congressional Record by 
means of pictures and to seek 
large circulation by means of a 
low subscription price. Other 
Congressmen have schemes for 
the issuance of official gazettes or 
official journals that would carry 
all manner of Governmental news 
and announcements. In no in- 
stance are there any compunctions 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 36. Gentility 


In dealing with the great majority it pays to 
be a gentleman. 

There are stupid people, boisterous people, 
lovers of brute force. But they area minority. 
And they, like the rest, are impressed by 
gentility. 

Do you see black headlines, fairly yelling 
for attention? Settings grotesque or unusual? 
Displays too urgent, claims blatant and in- 
sistent? 


You feel that the man behind them is not 
one you’d care to meet. 


There’s an etiquette in advertising, as in 
all human relations. And it calls, like all 
codes, for the following of fixed customs. 


People are accustomed to certain line- 
lengths, to certain types and settings. 


These have been fixed by generations, for 
ease of reading and convenience. 


Why discard those standards when you 
invite a hearing as a courtesy? 


Suppose you went where your ads go—into 
the family circle. Would you talk as loud as 
your adsdo? Or dress as grotesquely? Or so 
pound your points home? Or employ their 
slang, or boast? 


If not, conform your ads to your personal 
standards. They are your representatives. 
This is the thirty-sixth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 


lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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| Everybody 
| looks in the 
Telephone 


m) 

Books~ 
because the telephone book 
is an essential part of the 


equipment used in furnish- 
ing telephone service. 


There is no waste in tele- 
phone directory circulation. 
Every book is necessary to 
the service. 


It’s one of the best 
*‘buys’’ of all ad- 
vertising mediums. 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Department 
15 Dey Street, N. Y. City 
Cortlandt—12000 


{N THE HOTEL, 
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about “subsidizing” these pro- 
posed periodicals not merely by 
means of a low postal rate but by 
absolute free transmission in the 
mails just as the Government is 
now circulating at the expense of 
the whole body of taxpayers the 
Daily Commerce Reports, a 12-24 


page (size 6 by 9% inches) daily 


which now has a paid circulation 
of about 10,000 at a subscription 
price of $2. 50 per annum. 

Frank H. Hitchcock is ac- 
counted by many persons to be a 
fairly practical politician, and yet 
Mr. Hitchcock when Postmaster- 
General, a few years ago, did not 
demur to the judgment of James 
J. Britt, then Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, that “The dis- 
tribution of the literature of po- 
litical parties is a private and not 
a public function and the prac- 
tice has no claims upon the Pub- 
lic Treasury.” Latterly it has 
been suggested at Washington 
that if the Government is to cen- 
sor, as proposed in the Owen Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, political ad- 
vertising and political advertis- 
ing rates, the paternalism might 
with profit be extended to include 
the compulsory distribution of 
Congressional advertising matter 
on a pay instead of a free basis. 

Persons who feel that there has 
been altogether too much guess 
work in arriving at the Post 


Office Department’s figures as to | 


the cost of handling paid second- 
class mail are also prone to be- 
lieve that there may have been 
errors on the side of leniency in 
the Departmental estimates of the 
expense of handling the free mat- 
ter in the mails. For example, in 
figuring the expense of railway 
post-office car service (a very 
vital issue just now) the Depart- 
ment has on occasion assumed 
that 50 per cent of the franked 
(Congressional) and 90 per cent 
of the penalty (Departmental) 
mail was distributed in the letter 
space and the remainder in the 
paper space. All authorities do 
not accept this apportionment and 
the deductions drawn therefrom. 

It cannot but appear strange to 
many men in the advertising field 
that at the very time that pub- 
lishers have been called upon to 


abide postal economies such as 
the transportation of second-class 
mail on freight trains instead of 
by regular mail trains, the “free 
registration” privilege continues to 
be accorded te vast quantities of 
free mail where no proof of de- 
livery is essential. During the 
past year nearly 5,000,000 pieces 
of official mail were registered 
free. In other words, one piece 
out of each eight registered pieces 
transmitted in the mails last year 
paid nothing for the precautionary 
measures taken. From Washing- 
ton, D. C., alone there were sent 
out during the year 645,000 “free 
registrations” and in addition 
191,000 pieces which would other- 
wise have been registered free as 
single pieces were sent out by 
the Treasury and Navy Depart- 
— in direct pouches—likewise 
ree. 


Promoted by Maxwell Motors 
Company 


Gordon Muir, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Maxwell Motors Company, De- 
troit, has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Maxwell company, Mr. 
Muir was associated with various Cana- 
dian advertising agencies. 


Death of C. A. Waugh 


Clyde Ashley Waugh, advertising man- 
ager of the Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation of Chicago, died Saturday, 
February 17th. Before taking up the 
direction of the national campaign of 
the National Fertilizer Association he 
was on the editorial staff of the Ohio 
Farmer. 


Philadelphia “Press” Represen- 
tation 


Beginning March 1st., H. P. Lasher, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Press, will represent that 
paper in the West, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He is succeeded as advertis- 
ing manager by E. L. Gilcrist, as an- 
nounced in Printers’ Inx last week. 


Chicago Grocery Jobber 
Doubles Advertising 


The Steele-Wedeles Company, Chi- 
cago wholesale grocer, will double its 
appropriation this year. Larger copy 
will be used and advertisements will 
appear more frequently. Conditions 
leading up to the company’s first cam- 
— were described in Printers’ Ink 
last August. 





Making Good Advertising Med- 
iums of Your Employees 


A List of Instructions to Its Men Which a Railroad Has Found Productive 
in Earning Public Good Will 


By John Duffy 


Advertising Agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., New York 


HETHER you are a rail- 

road man or engaged in 
commercial pursuits, much of the 
success of your company depends 
upon the position in» which you 
can place your company before 
the public. In order to do this 
well you must know your own 
company and its policies. The 
greatest mistake of a manufac- 
turer or a railroad is to leave 
employees who are meeting the 
public in doubt as to the com- 
pany’s policy. If these employees 
are not to be trusted they have no 
business on the payroll. We are 


here face to face with the follow- 
ing lineup: The management must 
take its employees into: its confi- 


dence if it wishes to make them 
friendship-winners for the com- 
pany; and the employees must be 
able to inspire that confidence in 
the company on the part of the 
public. 

All this does not mean that 
trade secrets are to be made pub- 
lic property, but it does mean that 
the public must be told freely and 
frankly all that it is entitled to 
know and the broadest interpreta- 
tion must be placed on that “all.” 

It is astonishing what little 
things help to win public confi- 
dence. The modern-day news- 
or is typical of the whole pub- 
ic. 

From time to time, on the best 
regulated railroads, unpleasant in- 
cidents will appear, which must 
see the light of day in newspa- 
pers. A train is derailed, an auto- 
mobile is smashed at a grade 
crossing, a washout has carried 
away main-line tracks. Seeking to 
suppress stories of this kind gains 
only discredit for the whole or- 
ganization. We have a system 
on the Lehigh Valley—and it is 


Portion of address before the Newark, 
N. J., Traffic Club. 


neither confined to our line nor 
original with us—by which the 
publicity department is notified 
promptly should there be a seri- 
ous mishap on the line. No time 
is lost getting in touch with press 
associations and the local papers 
and telling them the whole story. 
There is no suppression of details 
—on the contrary, we seek to aid 
the newspapers in getting an ac- - 
curate report of the incident. The 
results are readily apparent. 

The fact that we are known to 
tell the truth in a matter of this 
sort gains a general confidence in 
other statements—a condition of 
affairs of the greatest value not 
only to a publicity department, but 
also the railroad itself. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EMPLOYEES THAT 
BREFD GOOD WILL 


I hope you will pardon me for 
referring once more to my own 
company, but only now we are 
about to issue a set of instructions 
to our freight and passenger men 
which I believe will go a long way 
towards winning the public’s con- 
fidence. Here is the way these 
instructions will read: 

“When we sell a ticket we sell 
more than a ride. 

“When we issue a bill of lading 
our obligation extends beyond the 
mere movement of freight. 

“In each case our patrons are 
entitled to and must receive 
prompt, courteous and accurate 
information and attention. 

“To Passenger Representatives: 

“Tf a train is late, say so. 

“Tf you don’t know how Iate it 
is, find out. 

“Tf you expect or can get a later 
report, state when it will be avail- 
able. 

“Give special attention to the 
comfort of women and children. 

“Help passengers to work out 
their train connections. 
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“Do not tell passengers Pullman 
space is unavailable until you are 
sure other stations cannot release 
space to you. 

“Do not argue. 

“Passengers have a right to 
criticize a railroad service. 

“Criticism is frequently the 
basis of improvement. 

“Improvement is the everlasting 
mark at which we must aim. 

“To Trainmen: 

“You are the official hosts of 
the company. 

“You can make every passen- 
ger’s trip a pleasant one. 

“Make the passengers feel they 
are at home on one trip and they 
will be with you on their next. 

“This is more than good busi- 
ness policy; it is a manly—a cour- 
teous policy. It is the only policy. 

“To Freight Representatives : 

“Accepting freight is but the be- 
ginning of our service to a ship- 
per. 
“When he asks for information 
about that freight he is exercising 
a right—not seeking a favor. 

“When a car is delayed, say so 


and try to expedite its movement. 

“If a car is lost, start the ma- 
chinery that will locate it. 

“Don’t promise a shipper to 
place a car to-day if you know it 
cannot be placed until tomorrow. 

“If a shipper needs reports to 
satisfy a consignee, see that he 
gets them promptly and accurately. 

“Help the shipper to hold his 
customers and you will help us to 
hold the shipper as a customer. 

“Give the shipper a maximum 
of service, attention and courtesy 
if you wish him to give you a 
maximum of tonnage.” 

Everything which has been said 
here with regard to railroads ap- 
plies equally well to manufactur- 
ing concerns. What the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the New York 
milk. companies did at the height 
of a controversy should point a 
lesson to every other business 
concern: But it isn’t necessary, 
much less advisable, to wait until 
a time of stress, to go to the pub- 
lic with your story. Win the con- 
fidence of the people before that 
confidence is put to a severe test. 
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There is a romance in every line 
which is interesting to the public. 
The business magazines and the 
pages of the daily newspapers de- 
voted to business news are proof 
of that. I don’t mean for a min- 
ute that you should seek to steal 
space in newspapers for state- 
ments that belong in advertising 
columns. It is in the latter you 
must drive home your arguments 
—the news columns will be open 
to you when you do the things 
which count. The companies 
which gave employees Christmas 
bonuses this year, the Ford Motor 
Car Company with its minimum- 
wage plan, the United States Steel 
Company with its sale of stock to 
employees, did not have to adver- 
tise. But all these companies do 
advertise and it is by the combina- 
tion of advertising and doing the 
things which make news that they 
win the confidence which is so de- 
sirable. It is not necessary that 
any company do these things 
which have been specified. 

There is news and first-class ad- 
vertising material in every con- 
cern, be it railroad or commercial 
enterprise, represented here. Who 
would have thought of the Pull- 
man Company furnishing such 
distinctly interesting advertise- 
ments as are now appearing—even 
though the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company may have 
blazed the way in that direction? 
There is genuine romance in the 
advertising of the Wells Fargo 
Express Company. There is some- 
thing worth reading—and not 
sales talk either—in almost every 
advertisement you find in the 
magazines. 

And all this leads to public con- 
fidence—a confidence gained only 
by taking the public into your con- 
fidence. Every man who is sin- 
cerely interested in the success of 
his company should be sincerely 
interested in this important factor 
in obtaining that success. Seek 
to know all about your own com- 
pany and be prepared to tell the 
public all about it that the public 
should know. Not only will you 
increase income, but you will also 
decrease expenses for the organi- 
zation, for both go hand in hand 
with public confidence. 


City Trust Companies Join in 
Advertising 


For the purpose of explaining to the 
public just what a trust company is and 
what it does, a group of banks in Los 
Angeles, Cal., are co-operating in the 
publication of a series of educational 
advertisements. “What Can a Trust 
Company Do for Me?” is the title of 
the first one, which appeared a few 
days ago in Los Angeles papers, and the 
copy goes on to say: 

“Along with the telephone and the 
telegraph, the steam and the electric 
railways, and the other great achieve- 
menst of the past one hundred years, 
there have developed nation-wide forces 
for good—great organizations for serv- 
ing and protecting the wealth and busi- 
ness affairs of the people, from the in- 
experience, incompetence, indifference, 
neglect and sometimes dishonesty of the 
individual. These are the modern Trust 
Companies. 

“The Trust Company is the servant 
of the people. It provides a type of 
service beyond the human limitations of 
any individual—and this is the basic 
reason why the Trust Company exists 
to-day. 

“Trust Company service is for every- 
body—for the widows and orphans, for 
men of wealth and men of small estate: 
for women who have funds to be safely 
invested or property to be managed. 
for busy business men, corporations, 
syndicates, etc. 

“In handling the business affairs of 
the people, the Trust Company gives a 
combination of advantages which can- 
not possibly be offered by any one in- 
dividual—financial responsibility, free- 
dom from sickness or death, broad ex- 
perience, thorough reliability, perma- 
nence, punctuality, efficiency, accuracy 
safety, economy and constant availabil- 


y. 

“The Trust Company is impartial and 
unprejudiced. It is not swayed by 
human emotions. It operates with the 
smoothness of a finely-constructed ma- 
chine. 

“Trust Companies are under State 
and court regulations and supervision. 
and the probate courts of all the States 
of the Union approve of Trust Com- 
pany administration of property becausc 
of the permanent protection afforded 
against inexperience, careless manage 
ment, poor judgment, bad investments 
dishonesty. 

“And all the many advantages of 
Trust Company service are obtainable at 
fair and reasonable cost—generally less 


_ in fact, than you would pay an indi- 


vidual.” 


Chas. A. Myers With New 
York “Evening Mail” 


The New York Evening Mail has ap- 
pointed Charles A. Myers as advertising 


manager. He was one of the founders 
and first owners of the Houston, Tex., 
Chronicle, and later became publisher 
of the Fort Worth Telegram. 
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A cold, austere, unbending man, nicknamed “the 
silent,” supposedly only a marvelous money-making 
machine, in America—in France, nick-named 
“Monsieur Bon Bon,” because he goes around giv- 
ing bon-bons to the children— 

The only interview ever granted by him (James 
Stillman). 


—and the real story of this man who was second 
only to Pierpont Morgan as the financial power of 
the United States. , 

—form the thirty-second of B. C. Forbes’ remarkable series on 
“The Men Who Are Making America,” in this week’s Leslie’s. 

Here is the greatest “continued story” for business 
men ever run by any periodical 

—the unbiased, but intimate and human stories of the greatest 


business men America has produced. 


113,000 of Leslie’s subscribers are men who are officers (presidents, etc.) 
of companies rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


Leslie's 


lustrated Weekly Ne 
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Dependable Paper Service 


Although the turbulent condition 
of the paper market during the past 
year has affected the paper bills of 
all advertisers, it is a significant fact 
that, taken collectively, Berming- 
ham & Seaman’s-regular customers 
are getting bigger value for their 
money than the customers of any 
‘other paper house. 


The reasons for this are plain. We 
do on a nation-wide scale what 
others do only locally. The scope 
of our business is large enough to 
attract the best paper experts in 
the country. The service of these 
experts is at the disposal of our 
customers. 


Our source of supply is practically 
unlimited. We control the entire 
output of a number of the largest 
mills. We do not need to sell one 
line of paper to the exclusion of 
another. It pays to put your paper 
requirements into the hands of an 
organization like ours. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago - New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee Philadelphia _ Detroit 
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Mediums That Supplement Each 
Other 


The Story of an Analysis and What It Showed 


By W. L. Rickard 


DVERTISERS in the tech- 

nical field—and in some other 
fields, too, for that matter—often 
assume that they must confine 
themselves to just one kind of ad- 
vertising. As if each medium can 
do all things! Instead of using 
this kind of advertising as against 
that, the best counsel for such an 
advertiser is to use both, in order 
that one may help the other to 
yield the largest possible return. 

A manufacturer recently made 
an analysis of his trade and tech- 
nical paper advertising and of his 
direct-by-mail advertising. The 
result clearly proved that had he 
used just one he would have got 
much less business. 

The company in question manu- 
factures and markets a mechanical 
product that may be used by al- 
most every factory of considerable 
size, irrespective of the kind of 
goods made in it. In considering 
the facts given herein, however, 
it should be remembered that the 
product is in the nature of an 
improvement, the purchase ot 
which entails an expenditure of 
money in all probability not pre- 
viously contemplated. 

For a period of five years this 
manufacturer’s appropriation was 
divided as nearly as possible into 
two equal parts, one-half being 
used for advertising in trade and 
business papers and the other half 
for mailing cards, bulletins and 
circulars, including addressing and 
postage. 

A keyed street address was 
given to the advertising in each 
paper, amd as the home office of 
the company is in a building facing 
upon three streets and has sev- 
eral entrances, this keying was 
more positive than is frequently 
the case. : 

The mediums were selected for 
this advertising which were con- 
sidered to be the best of the sev- 
eral publications devoted to effi- 


ciency in factory management and 
a few trade-papers reaching those 
industries which seemed to offer 
the most fertile field for the sale 
of the article. 

Originally the mailing-list used 
was made up of the names of com- 
panies that operated factories 
within the New England, North 
Atlantic and Middle Western 
States, and were rated by the com- 
mercial agencies as being worth 
over a given sum. This list when 
completed contained about 12,500 
names, and after five years of de- 
ductions and additions it num- 
bered about 14,500. But few, if 
any, were the names of individ- 
uals, the company names being 
the only ones usually obtainable. 

Folded .mailing-cards, attract- 
ively printed in two colors, were 
used more frequently than either 
bulletins or circulars, but what- 
ever form the circularizing took, 
a return post-card bearing the se- 
rial number of the mailing in- 
variably was enclosed. 

Advertisements were carried in 
the business papers throughout 
each year, and three of the direct 
mailings were made each year, 
two of these in the spring and one 
in the fall. 


ANALYSIS OF RETURNS AND WHAT 
THEY MEANT 


Now for the results. During 
the first two years the returns 
which were secured from the di- 
rect mailings were . exceedingly 
gratifying, and the inquiries re- 
ceived included some from a num- 
ber of very large manufacturing 
companies, ones that were really 
not expected to be interested by 
any form of circularizing. The 
actual sales traceable to these in- 
quiries were large, and in many in- 
stances were followed by orders 
for additional equipment. 

During these same two years the 


returns from advertising in busi- 
1 
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ness papers were not to be com- 
pared, either in the number of in- 
quiries or in traceable sales, with 
those obtained from direct adver- 
tising, although they were suffi- 
cient more than to pay for the 
space used and to warrant their 
continuance. 

Upon checking up the returns of 
the third year, however, the com- 
pany was rather surprised to find 
that there had been a falling off 
in the number of inquiries from 
direct advertising and a corre- 
sponding increase in the returns 
from business-paper publicity. 
While this change was interesting 
it was not sufficiently marked to 
enable the company to draw any 
conclusions from it, and conse- 
quently it did not change the 
method of dividing the appropria- 
‘tion when it planned the fourth 
year’s advertising. 

When the returns for the fourth 
year were tabulated they showed 
a further falling off in the num- 
ber of inquiries received from the 
direct advertising and a decided 
increase in the returns from busi- 
ness-paper space. Nevertheless, in 
the fifth year three direct mailings 
were maintained, but the space 
used in the business papers was 
slightly increased. 

During this fifth year the re- 
turns for the money invested in 
business-paper advertising so far 
exceeded those obtained from a 
similar amount spent in circulariz- 
ing that the company decided for 
the current year to have only one 
direct mailing, and materially to 
increase the appropriation for 
business, papers. 

The conclusions which were 
drawn from this experience were 
that a mailing-list made up of the 
names of established business 
houses of considerable size wears 
down faster than it can be built 
up with new names. It was also 
estimated that approximately 50 
per cent of the circulars mailed 
never reached the individuals for 
whom they were intended. The 
other 50 per cent included a large 
number who for one reason or 
another do not consider that they 
require the product offered for 
sale; and a tabulation of the total 
returns indicates that the com- 


pany has heard from most of the 
others, and therefore cannot rea- 
sonably expect any large returns 
from further mailings to the same 
list of names, 

The character of the returns 
from business-paper advertising 
demonstrates that the subscribers 
include the class of men desirable 
to reach. The steadily increasing 
volume shows that by continuous 
advertising their interest may 
eventually be secured. Owing, 
however, to the limited space 
available in each issue, and to the 
fact that a hundred other adver- 
tisers are competing at the same 
moment for the reader’s attention, 
the advertiser frequently has to 
wait for the cumulative effect of 
continuous advertising before he 
reaps the full benefit for the 
money appropriated. 





Victor Rosewater Controls 
Omaha ‘“‘Bee”’ 


The interests of Charles C. Rose- 
water in the Omaha Bee have been pur- 
chased by his brother, Victor, who has 
been editor of the paper for a number 
of years. 

Charles C. Rosewater will become 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Express and Tribune, succeeding L. J. 
Clarke, who recently resigned. 





To Advertise Owens Floor and 
Wall Tile 


F. W. Reiter, formerly advertising 
manager of World’s Advance, now the 
Popular Science Monthly, has been 
made advertising manager of the J. B. 
Owens Floor & Wall Tile factories, 
known as the J. B. Owens Floor & Wall 
Tile Company, of Zanesville, Ohio, and 
the Empire Floor & Wall Tile Company, 
of Metuchen, N. J. The advertising de- 
porto will be located at the Eastern 
plant. 





Bethlehem Motors Corporation 
Appoints Agency 

The advertising account of the Bethle- 
hem Motors Corporation, Allentown, 
ra., has been secured by the Atlas Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. A 
campaign of general advertising will 
begin in April magazines. 


Orvin L. Fox Dead 





Orvin L. Fox, editor and publisher 
of The Music Trade Indicator, which 
he established in 1878, died of heart 
disease in Chicago on February 24. Mr. 
Fox, who was seventy-three years old, 
had been associated with trade publica- 
tions for forty-five years. 
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Butterick 
Color Plates 





NEW YORK FROM THE BUTTERICK BUILDING 


Printed by Butterick from four color process plates made by Butterick 























eee many years Butterick has had its 
own engraving department; one of 
the largest and most highly specialized in 
the world. 


A reputation for particularly fine color 
printing is due largely to the fact that we 
make so many of our own color plates. 


We do not maintain an engraving de- 
partment to make a profit from it, and 
we do not desire to make plates for use 
other than in our own publications. 


However, to insure the best results in 
the Butterick magazines, we prefer to 











and Combined 


YELLOW COMBINED 


make color plates for those who advertise 
with us. 


This applies to plates in one flat color 
and black, to three color process plates 
and to four color process plates. 


Prices will be quoted upon application. 
Dates when drawings are due may be 
obtained from our rate card. 


We have prepared a leaflet showing 
the standard shades of process colors used 
in our publications. This will be sent 
upon request. 


By making our own color plates from 
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SCENE IN THE BUTTERICK ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT 


advertisers’ drawings, the responsibility 
isall placed upon us. This is as it should 
be. We are responsible for the printed 
results; therefore, to insure the best re- 
sults, we would like to make the plates 
from which we print. 


When we make our own color plates, 
we can guarantee the finest grade of 
color printing of an advertisement in the 
Butterick magazines. 


Butterick 
ME tion 

















Cultivate the Clerk to Get Good 
Showing for Your Store 
Advertising 


He Is Often the Deciding Factor in Getting the Best Position 


T= dealer’s clerk daily stands 
as a barrier between manu- 
facturers and thousands of sales. 
Literally millions of dollars are 
annually spent to overcome his 
inertia. Being the last link in 
the chain between the  fac- 
tory and the consumer, he con- 
stitutes a problem of universal 
interest to all lines distributed 
and sold through retail channels. 
His strategic position is well- 
nigh perfect when it comes to 
hindering or quickening sales, for 
it is the clerk who performs the 
final transaction—placing the mer- 
chandise in the hands of the ulti- 
mate buyer. He is an integral 


part in the machinery of selling, 
and his education in selling any 
particular line must not be left 


to mere chance—as was well said 
in Printers’ INK several years 
ago: “Spending money to train 
dealers’ clerks is identical with 
spending money training sales- 
men. How many manufacturers 
are there who would send a man 
on the road without any selling 
knowledge of the product? Yet 
these same manufacturers expect 
the dealers’ salesmen—those who 
sell their goods to the consumer— 
to understand the product as well, 
if not better, than the salesman 
selling the trade without any 
training whatever.” 

At a meeting of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce several 
weeks ago Vincent L. Price, vice- 
president of the National Candy 
Co., delivered an address which 
chiefly discussed the problem re- 
ferred to in the preceding para- 
graph. In an elaboration of his 
talk given to a Printers’ INK re- 
porter Mr. Price said: 

“Our company has made some 
investigations regarding advertis- 
ing and dealers’ helps and has 
gained some interesting informa- 
tion, 


More frequently than may 


advertisers realize it is up to the 
dealer’s clerk properly to display 
that advertising matter which you 
furnish said dealer. You’ve got 
to teach the clerk to see the value 
to him of utilizing the material 
properly. Your advertising and 
your display must be placed where 
it is going to be seen by the cus- 
tomer if it is to be at all effective, 
because, if it is other than win- 
dow material, it is something 
which creates a want in the cus- 
tomer after he gets into the store. 
Let us keep well in mind that 
the customer who sees the adver- 
tising or display comes in with a 
want. The object of the adver- 
tising is to add a sale to that 
want. 


DEALER'S CLERK COULD HELP HERE 


“We are all prone to judge the 
value of store advertising from 
the arguments advanced in the 
copy, from the general design, its 
beauty, or perhaps, indeed, its 
uniqueness, or something of that 
kind. We do not stop to consid- 
er that after we send it on to the 
dealer its location will have every- 
thing to do with the results we 
seek. Because of a failure to 
bring the anticipated results in 
the past I understand that one 
large advertiser has this year cut 
down his appropriation for deal- 
ers’ display advertising by over 
$100,000. He states that he is 
doing this because it was not 
properly used after the dealer got 
it. This I consider not to be the 
fault of the advertising itself, but 
rather of the salesmen behind it. 
The men did not do their share 
in educating both the dealers and 
their clerks in the proper placing 
of the material. There is no ques- 
tion, however, as to the almost 
criminal waste of good advertis- 
ing money in ‘dealers’ help’ ad- 
vertising. 

“I know from:the experience of 
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the National Candy Co. that a 
display of our candies or the use 
of advertising material at the rear 
of the store brought no increase 
in sales whatever. This was clear- 
ly because the display had no op- 
portunity to help create the addi- 
tional demand. We found that to 
put the advertising and display 
material up on the shelves with 
the goods increased the demand 
but from two to five per cent. 

Later we placed the display in 
the window with other goods and 
enjoyed an increased demand of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. The 
variation was relative to the 
proportion of our goods with 
other goods. But when we put 
the display on the counter we 
got an increase of from 50 to 
150 per cent. 

“Now, why was this so? The 
reason was that when a man came 
in to buy something that he want- 
ed this particular display stared 
him in the eye and thus suggested 
a need. I maintain that unless 


you can get your advertising and 
display material to.stare the cus- 


tomer in the eye, and unless you 
can get the clerk to find out where 
it ought to be in order to do so— 
and he is the fellow who can 
probably tell that better than you 
can—the full benefit of your ma- 
terial will not be secured. The 
clerk must get this idea clearly 
in mind if you are to reap the 
best returns. 

“Take candy as an example. 
Candy is bought largely on the 
impulse of the moment. At first 
thought you may believe that 
everybody has a sweet tooth and 
demands it. That’s a fallacy ex- 
cept with children. A very large 
part of the candy sold is bought 
on impulse—the consumer goes in 
to buy something else and is in- 
fluenced to buy some _ candy 
through either the display of the 
product or as the result of a print- 
ed or verbal suggestion. 

“We had an illustration of this 
in the case of a retail druggist 
who had been using one. of his 
front show-cases for a display of 
sponges. This case was at the 
head of the center aisle, opposite 
the cigar counter. - His candy 
counter and show-case was in the 


rear. Our salesman figured it out 
that anybody wishing to purchase 
a sponge would come to the store 
with a natural demand for that 
article and would ask for it re- 
gardless of where the sponges 
might be displayed. In -other 
words, displaying sponges in a 
front show-case didn’t increase 
their sale to any worth-while de- 
gree. The druggist was persuad- 
ed to take his sponges out of the 
front show-case and replace them 
with our display of candy. The 
result showed no falling off in the 
sale of sponges, and there was an 
increase of over 100 per cent in 
the sales of candy. 

“Back in the days when I was 
a salesman on the road I found 
that the man who had the giv- 
ing of the order usually had some 
very good friend to whom he pre- 
ferred to give the business. In 
my territory I discovered that 
there was one salesman in par- 
ticular who seemed to have the 
friendship of the dealers, and who 
appeared to get the bulk of the 
business. The rest of the sales- 
men, including myself, got what 
was left. Many a time have I sat 
in a dealer’s store waiting for that 
man to get through in order to 
make a sale myself. Sometimes 
he and the buyer would go out 
and get a drink, or perhaps go out 
to lunch—and I waited. 


SALESMEN CAN GET CLERKS’ GOOD 
WILL 


“Unconsciously, as I waited I 
was making friends—of the clerks. 
I had nothing else to do. I must 
say that I had no particular pur- 
pose in it at the time, but never- 
theless I did it. I made friends 
of the clerks. I made friends of 
everybody in the store. That 
practice continued for a _ long 
while. Finally a lot of things 
happened and I came into my own. 
Buyers became managers; bosses 
switched their buying over to the 
head clerk, and so on. First thing 
I knew my friends were the ones 
who had the business to give out. 
The ‘King Bee’ salesman, who had 
ignored the clerks, found him- 
self out of a job and I had the 
business. 

“That taught me that one of the 
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ERE is a man who has written a 

long letter to our Home Build- 
ing Department asking for information 
regarding building, decorating and fur- 
nishings. . 


He is just one of many men who read 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
write to its Editors, answer its adver- 
tisements and buy goods advertised in 
its columns. 


Yes, it is true that 95% of our sub- 
scribers are women, but we know and 
many of our advertisers know that in 
most of ‘‘our homes’’ THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL is read by all mem- 
bers of the family. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
Established 1885 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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biggest assets a salesman can have 
is created by paying a little atten- 
tion and taking a little thoughtful 
interest and offering suggestions 
here and there to the fellow who 
seems, at the time, really to have 
the least influence in furthering 
the salesman’s efforts with the 
dealer. A salesman can never tell 
from the way the big buyer acts 
whether he has not a little memo 
on his desk from one of his clerks 
stating how much he wants of your 
product. Nor do you know how 
many times the clerks have influ- 
enced the buyer in the belief that 
your product is needed in order 
to carry on the business success- 
fully and satisfy the customers: 
All these influences of the dealer’s 
clerks do not show themselves in 
the buyer’s attitude, but they are 
there’ just the same, and they are 
very big influences. Therefore the 
friendship of the dealer’s clerks 
is something mighty well worth 
cultivating. 

“By showing a clerk the proper 
consideration, by realizing some 
day he may be a déaler himself, 
by realizing that you have got 
to cater to every possible op- 
portunity in order to beat compe- 
tition to the business—it is by 
these things that salesmen show 
their mettle. It is the negligent 
or stubborn-headed fellow, it is 
the fellow who doesn’t take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities 
who lags in the long run. Some- 
times we can get by with a favor- 
ite here and there, but such things 
don’t go on forever nor go far. 
Changes are taking place all the 
time. The fellow whose friend- 
ship you must seek to-morrow you 
should be making to-day. 

“T once asked a clerk, ‘Why do 
you get behind our product? Why 
do you push it? Why do you give 
it so much display? Why do you 
do everything you can to try to 
sell it?’ 

“And he replied: ‘T like to sell 
your line because your salesman, 
Bill Jones, is such a fine fellow 
and I. like him’ So the friend- 
ship or heart appeal is another 
strong factor in the getting the 
clerk’s co-operation. 

“How can you get into the 
clerk’s mind some selling argu- 


ment or idea by which he can re- 
sell the product which you have 
sold him? <A good many of us 
leave our sale with the dealer. 
The dealer buys from us on the 
arguments which we put forth; 
but he fails to pass on these argu- 
ments to his customer or his 
clerks. It is the repeat sale, it is 
the effort behind the goods after 
we have landed them on the deal- 
er’s shelf that really counts in the 
long run. 

“To make the sale once or 
to leave it improperly or not 
thoroughly sold is really a bad 
sale, and yet it is a practice we 
are all guilty of. We are in the 
habit of going around and snatch- 
ing an order here and there, 
thanking the dealer for it and then 
getting out without leaving in that 
customer’s mind any real ideas or 
any arguments whatever by which 
he can further the sale of the 
product after he gets it in his store 
or show-case. How should you 
give selling ideas and arguments 
to the dealer’s clerk? Are you 
going too much into detail? If 
you are, you’re wrong. No sales- 
man with a big line of goods can 
know each article’s merits from 
A to Z.. What he can know is the 
one big idea or selling point of his 
particular product—that which 
really makes it sell. There is in 
every line some one thought, some 
one strong argument, which is es- 
pecially effective in its influence 
upon the man who buys. It 
catches his fancy. It impresses 
him, It creates a desire. It makes 
a decision. You have got to get 
to the talking point quickly and 
effectively and not ramble along 
on a lot of uninteresting facts.” 


Death of J. J. Richardson 


Jenness J. Richardson, publisher of 
the Davenport Democrat of Davenport, 
Iowa, is dead at the age of seventy-eight 
years, having been connected with 
the Demecrs for fifty-eight years. He 
was an uncle of A. Frank Richardson, 
the pioneer special agent. 

In “Forty Years an _ Advertising 
Agent,” George P. Rowell devoted a 
chapter to J. J. Richardson, tellin 
more particularly of his methods o 
salesmanship, which brought him ex- 
ceptional success in selling advertising 
space in the Democrat. 












































Inthese two cases 
of blank paper are 
a Million Dollarsin 


Potential Catalog Sales. 


When your copy is written and 
your type is set-— 

When your drawings are completed 
and engraved— 

When the last proof has been cor- 
rected and the final O. K. has gone 
to the pressroom where the forms of . 
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your new booklet are locked tight 
on the press bed— 

Then something vital to the suc- 
cess of your booklet happens. 

A press-tender wheels a truck-load 
of blank paper from the stock-room. 

This paper is to be the physical 
structure of your booklet. It is what 
people will see, feel and hold. 

The soul of your booklet may be 
its message, but its body is paper. 

The paper can endow your book- 
let with a beautiful, strong, magnetic 
‘personality, or it may make it a poor, 
crippled, ugly, limping booklet, stut- 
tering a wonderful message that none 
will stop to hear. 

The press starts to turn. In a few 
seconds it is rolling away at its usual 
speed—its standard speed. 

Was the paper made to take im- 
pressions this fast? 

Your fine screen halftones ap- 
proach, touch and leave a sheet of 
paper—another sheet—another sheet 
—another sheet—nearly a thousand 
an hour ! 

How are they printing? Are there 
to be good pages and poor pages in 
your catalog — good copies and poor 
copies—copies that make sales and 
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copies that fail? It’s up to the paper. 

The printing papers manufactured 
for fine printing by S. D. Warren & 
Company are known as Warren 
Standards because they are standard- 
ized papers—whether considered by 
the sheet, ream, case or carload. 

Do you know what the point sys- 
tem did for type? 

Do you know what standards in 
the size and height and alignment of 
printing types have meant in effi- 
clency, economy, beauty? 

The Warren idea of Standardiza- 
tion in printing papers works along 
the same principle. 

Warren’s Cameo is Warren’ s 
Cameo. A case of Cameo is not an 
assortment of good Cameo and poor 
Cameo. If you buy a tinted paper of 
a Warren Standard you do not find 
some sheets of strong and some of 
weak tint. 

If you buy Warren’s Cumberland 
Coated or the glossier Warren’s Lus- 
tro—the coating will not adhere on 
some sheets and pick off on others. 

One page of Warren’s Silkote will 
not be noticeably thicker than an- 
other page in the same job. One 
booklet on Warren’s Printone will 
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not fold perfectly, while another 
cracks or “‘ buckles.” 

The Warren Papers are tested, 
made to a standard—every sheet. 

Good printers tune their presses— 
their ink fountains—their folders— 
their binders to the standards of 
Warren’s Standard Papers. 


Printing Papers 


Beautiful examples of what may 
be done with standardized blank 
paper are in the Warren Suggestion 
Book. It, as well as interesting sup- 
plementary booklets, will be sent 
you on request. Address 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
163 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product— 
the Highest Type of Competition. 
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“Name Wanted” Contest Brings 
Eveready 540,000 Replies 


How the Company Is Turning Delay in Announcement of the Winner 
of the $3,000 Prize to Merchandising Advantage 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


HE $3,000 prize award for a 
substitute word for “flash- 

light,” whose arrival has been 
awaited throughout thousands of 
homes of a continent, will be an- 
nounced publicly in magazines, 
newspapers and retailers’ stores on 
April 5. As a legitimate news item 
the Associated Press has asked the 
American Eveready Works for 
the facts when they shall be ready 
for publication. Already the Post- 
master of New York City has 
requested the company for a 
statement as to the date of the 
announcement, that he might use 
it on a stock postal in answer 
to thousands of inquiries ad- 
dressed to the New York post- 
office seeking information. 

For, news it is—a 
matter of such gen- 
eral public interest 
that it “went over 
big” in this country 
and Canada, despite 
the wind-up of a tre- 
mendously sensational 
national Presidential 
campaign. 

As originally 
planned, the winner 
of the $3,000 prize 
was to have received 
his-—or her—check on 
Christmas Day, 1916. 
“Who is the winner?” 
or “what is the new 
name?” are questions 
everyone of us has 
asked or has been 


vious reasons to prolong a de- 
ferred announcement, unintentional 
as the delay was on the com- 
pany’s part. Thousands were in 
doubt as to whether the prize had 
not, indeed, been allotted. 

This, then, was the reason for 
the recent full-page advertisement 
by the company which stated that 
so many suggestions were received 
that it has been a monumental 
task to sift the mass to arrive : 
a decision. In all, some 540,00 
contest names were mailed in to 
the company, the handling o1 
which was a big job in itself, 
costing alone more than $10,000. 

There are many features of 
this prize contest which lie back 
of the big publicity the idea has 








asked since Christmas 














has come and passed. 
Naturally, this twi- 





light zone, with its 
resulting increase in 
public curiosity, has 
not been without its 
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advertising value to 





the company. Never- 
theless, it would have 
been unwise for ob- 


Watch your Eveready Dealer’s Window 


NATIONAL COPY APPEARING AFTER CLOSE OF CONTEST AND 
moe RESULT COULD BE ANNOUNCED 
4 
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received, with a merchandising 
angle whose development is quite 
as interesting to the manufacturer, 
the advertiser, and the salesman. 

The idea, as explained in detail 
by Marquis Regan, sales promo- 
tion manager of the company, was 
to compel a sharp, clear public 
focus on Eveready flashlights 
within a short and given period, 
so that there should be no ques- 
tion that a large public was actu- 
ally thinking, talking, studying 
about this product within this 
time. But before the public was 
introduced into the campaign, the 
groundwork was carefully laid to 
concentrate the trade’s attention, 
that it might be prepared to co- 
operate in carrying off the big 
event. 

For its flashlights the company 
has 125,000 retail outlets—depart- 
ment stores, druggists, jewelers, 
stationers, automobile supply deal- 
ers, etc. It has about 500 dis- 
tributors or jobbers. If its plan 
was to get the necessary support, 
it was agreed that the trade: must 
be sufficiently interested in a con- 
crete way, other than by simply 
stating that the prize was to be 
offered, and inviting their co- 
operation. 


SPOKES IN THE WHEEL OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


For that reason a campaign 
slogan was chosen—“The Week 
of a Million Sales’—the week 
chosen being October 7 to Octo- 
ber 14, when the pressure of the 
public would begin to be felt. In 
the opening announcements to the 
trade of the drive, early in Sep- 
tember, $4,000 in prizes were of- 
fered for the best window display 
of Eveready flashlights to be run 
between October 7 and 14. 

For jobbers with retail stores a 
special list of prizes for windows, 
during the same week, amount- 
ing in all to $1,000 was offered. 

To retailers, store salesmen, 
etc., a separate list of prizes ag- 
gregating $1,000, was offered for 
the best stories on “how I sold 
an Eveready.” This contest was 
opened late in the summer and 
was planned originally to close 
September 1. But it was subse- 


quently decided to allow the 
letters submitted to apply to the 
new retail salesmen’s contest, to 
run for the period of the big 
public contest—October 7 to No- 
vember 7. In this way it was 
figured the salesmen’s attention to 
the proposition would be doubly 
refreshed ; besides which, the new 
material afforded by the public 
rush for contest blanks should be 
stimulative of still greater efforts. 
The salesman, with this incentive, 
would probably be spurred to try 
to make actual sales, in this way 
gaining valuable experience and a 
closer acquaintance with the prop- 
osition when the big day should 
come. 

For September also, as a pre- 
liminary warming up, twenty-six 
prizes were offered to the teams 
of jobbers’ salesmen making the 
best sales score on the flashlights. 
These prizes were awarded on a 
basis of the highest sales average 
per man, a team’s sales totals be- 
ing divided by the number of men 
comprising the team. 

The retail window contest 
served as a joint in the plan, in 
getting as great a number of 
windows as possible for the week 
when the public should be let in, 
with the additional possibility that 
the retailer would leave his win- 
dow in for the month of the con- 
test. Of the 55,000 retailers that 
co-operated in distributing the 
public contest blanks, more than 
30,000 installed windows, based on 
their own ideas, supplemented by 
a special package of materials 
sent out by the company, contain- 
ing in all, fifteen pieces. The 
contestants were divided into four 
classes—A: towns under 2,500 
population; B: 2,500 to 10,000; 
C: 10,000 to 50,000; D: from 
50,000 upwards. As a matter of 
fact, thousands of the windows 
stayed in as long as six weeks, 
and practically all of the dealers 
displayed the bulletin cut-out, a 
woman’s upper figure holding on 
her head a big target, so made 
that printed cards in the big circle 
are removable, for substituting 
other announcements. 

During this preliminary work 
the company’s salesmen canvassed 
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America’s Greatest 
Pictorial Daily 


The Evening Illustrated Ledger 
now contains a four-page Picture- 
Section every day. 


This innovation in newspaper- 
dom makes the Evening Illustrated 
Ledger America’s Greatest Pic- 
torial Daily. 

Evening Ledger photographs 
are not just “pictures”—they are 
reproductions of unusual, daring, 
rapid-fire news events. 


Wherever news is in the making 
there Ledger photographers are, 
and the new four-page Picture- 
Section illustrates the news of the 
world each day. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Evening fats Ledger 
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For advertisers who 
sell goods to men—during 


1916 The Chicago Daily 


News printed more advertising of 
the three largest men’s clothing 
stores in Chicago” szx days a week 
than any other Chicago newspaper 
printed zm seven days. The figures 
(in agate lines) are: 
The Daily News.... ... -426,404 lines 
The Tribune ... 404,498 lines 
The American...... ... .333,871 lines 
The Examiner...... ... 139,055 lines 
The Herald .... 91,886 lines 


The Journal .... 78,456 lines 
The Post .... 33,417 lines 


These figures should be carefully 
considered by all advertisers selling 
‘goods to Chicago men. 


The Chicago Daily News 
Over 425,000 Daily 


“It covers Chicago” 


*The Hub (Henry C. Lytton & Sons). 
* Maurice L. Rothschild. 
* Marshall Field & Co.’s Store for Men. 
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dealers to find out just how much 
newspaper advertising they might 
be expected to do. With these 
lists they went to the local news- 
paper publishers and explained 
that these dealers were planning 
to tie up to the national announce- 
ment. The lists were then left 
with the publishers to follow up 
themselves, as it would have been 
practically impossible for the 
salesmen to check up. Dealers 
were supplied with ad sheets for 
ordering electros or mats, con- 
sisting almost entirely of news- 
paper adaptations in various sizes 
of the big national magazine copy, 
with varying text. The company 
sent simultaneously a letter to the 
publishers reported by the sales- 
men as having been visited, ask- 
ing their co-operation in follow- 
ing up the local dealer. This 
method of cultivating local co- 
operation is somewhat in contra- 
distinction to the plans that leave 
it entirely to the newspapers to 
develop the local dealers’ connec- 
tive advertising. 

Thousands of inches in dealer 
copy was run, and in addition, 
the contest secured a great. deal 
of news treatment. One eight- 
page paper, for example, had the 
company’s electros displayed on 
five pages, and the contest copy 
dominated many another paper. A 
large advertisement was supplied 
to jobbers for listing the names 
of their dealers where contest 
blanks could be obtained. 

The primary result of the pre- 
liminary campaign and the imme- 
diate effect after the public con- 
test was launched was a valuable 
education of the retailer in the 
sales possibilities of the line. 

“It started a momentum,” said 
Mr. Regan, “that never will stop. 
It demonstrated to the dealer the 
value of pushing the whole line. 
Thousands of persons that came in 
or contest blanks bought other 
merchandise, especially where the 
salesmen were keen to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities. More- 
over, it has created a great deal 
of dealer loyalty for us. Many 
dealers sold out their entire stock 
of Evereadys two and_ three 
times during the month.” 


The ostensible objective of the 
trade drive was “The Week of 
a Million Sales.” For the 50,000- 
odd retailers that co-operated this 
would mean something less than 
twenty lights per dealer. This 
objective was more than realized, 
according to Mr. Regan. In addi- 
tion, it secured the addition of 
thousands of new dealers—many 
of them exclusively handlers of 
the line. 

For the $3,000 public prize: 
here was the pivot on which the 
campaign revolved. To break the 
news to the public, twenty-one 
national mediums were employed. 
At the end of the second week 
a second stimulator was run, call- 
ing attention to the approaching 
close of the contest. This second 
ad mentioned casually that pos- 
session of one of the lights might 
assist in landing the prize, but no 
other emphasis was made on this 
point. 


TREMENDOUS LURE OF THE COMPE- 
TITION 


Its size is hardly necessary to 
explain: the infinite possibilities it 
might suggest in thousands, mil- 
lions, of homes. It was big 
enough, and purposely so, to 
stimulate almost anybody, how- 
ever diffident of his or her 
literary ability or epigrammatic 
aptness, to take a chance. And 
this proved true. The company 
has ‘records showing that $25,000 
a year men were not above having 
a try with their pens. Many 
presidents and general managers 
contributed their bit. It received 
one long letter from a general 
manager, giving his suggestions 
as to the best way to handle and 
judge the contributions. 

Granted this huge appeal, the 
next stone in the merchandising 
mosaic: to those who were in- 
terested, it was necessary that 
they enter a retailer’s store to 
secure a contest blank. What 
retailer? Either the retailer’s 
own advertisement, the jobber’s 
advertisement, or the retailer’s 
window fulfilled this important 
point. Once in the store, it was 
up to salesmanship to make the 
most of the opportunity, and we 
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have seen how they aimed to 
stimulate a realization of this 
opportunity. 

But what was the broader, more 
permanent result sought through 
this high-tension plan, so far as 
the consumer is concerned? 

“We felt,” ‘said Mr. Regan, 
“that the public is not quite sure 
what ‘Eveready’ is. We wanted 
to make the public think about 
it; to decide just what it is; to 
identify the name closely with the 
article. As a second step, we 
wanted to make the individual 
think of the light in terms of his 
own needs. We figured that, in 
trying for the prize he would be 
pretty apt to concentrate on study- 
ing the application of the light 
to his special needs, in order to 
get material on which to base a 
good riame.” 

The contest developed some in- 
teresting statistics. In thirty days 
about 540,000 suggestions were 
submitted. The lowest number 
received during a single day was 
10,000; on the day following elec- 
tion day 50,000 came in. Although 
election day was the closing date, 
it was a holiday, and letters re- 
ceived the day after were ad- 
judged available. More than fifty 
persons were required to handle 
these letters, and the company had 
to lend the Long Island City post- 
office some of its motor trucks to 
handle the flood. 


SOME OF THE SIDELIGHTS OF THE 
CONTEST 


As the contest placed no re- 
strictions on the number of names 
submitted, some persons sent in as 
many as 200 to a sheet, and each 
word had to be transferred to a 
blank, with the sender’s name, and 


filed. It took five sortings to ar- 
range the cards alphabetically, so 
that there were more than two 
million and a half separate hand- 
lings of blanks before they were 
finally arranged. 

All descriptive words had to be 
discarded. There was an enor- 
mous duplication of words. Some 
words were duplicated 1,000 times. 
Sixty-five per cent of all the words 
submitted ended in some spelling 
of light. In the final sorting 


67,000 names remained available 
for the prize. 

One man cabled his suggestion 
from China. Suggestions arrived 
by mail from all over the world. 
Thirty thousand arrived after the 
closing date. It required consid- 
erable diplomacy to handle some 
of these, whose sponsors insisted 
that they had been mailed on time. 
Two put up such a fight that they 
were told that their entries were 
being considered, but in case of * 
necessity they would have to make 
affidavits that the letters had been 
mailed in time. 

One man telegraphed as a pre- 
caution that his letter had been 
mailed, to insure its legitimacy. 

Some traveled miles to put in 
their suggestions personally. 

Many of the ideas represent a 
tremendous amount of painstaking 
work; booklets most elaborately 
worked out, in most instances pa- 
thetically impracticable. Others 
resorted to follow-up methods, 
aimed to gain especial considera- 
tion of their ideas. The company 
has a long, undoubtedly expensive 
telegram from a man in Califor- 
nia, an epitomized selling argu- 
ment for his name. 

One name suggested was “Edi- 
sun”—and the company may have 
a hard time to convince this con- 
testant that it is their purpose to 
advertise a flashlight—not a man. 

When the plan was worked out 
the company anticipated no such 
rush as resulted. Early after the 
close of the campaign it became 
evident that the detail of handling 
the material, added to the neces- 
sity of a careful, gradual process 
of elimination to get the best 
name, would make it impossible 
to pick the winner by Christmas. 

Of this the public was in ignor- 
ance, and after Christmas came 
and passed thousands of telegrams 
came in to the company, asking 
the name of the winner and the 
happy word. 

Undoubtedly this long period of 
silence has been of a certain stim- 
ulating value to the company in 
keeping the product’s name pres- 
ent in the thoughts of thousands 
of people. Critics might possibly 
attach some blame to the fact, al- 
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T is just as important 
for an agency to 
choose its customers 
as it is for an advertiser 
to exercise care and 
caution in selecting his 
agency. 


Fuller & Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 
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leging that the prolongation of 
the period of tension was afore- 
thought. 
ever, that it would wittingly risk 
a possible straining of the good- 
will element that forms so im- 
portant a part in any proposition 
by any such action. 

At any rate, approximately two 
months after the date when it was 
planned the lucky entrant should 
receive the prize, on February 
17th, the company ran an adver- 
tisement, reprints of which were 
also posted in dealers’ windows, 
giving the status of the case and 
saying that the final announcement 
will be made on April 5th. This 
will be done in national magazines 
and local newspapers by the com- 
pany, and through the dealers’ 
windows. ‘The dealer is being ad- 
vised to publish only the fact that 
the winner has been announced 
and that his name with the chosen 
word may be learned by inquiring 
inside. 

To some an outlay of $140,000 
(the original cost of the drive was 
set at $100,000) might seem an 
awful lot of money to put out 
in a “flash” campaign. ‘The cost 
of getting the dealers entered 
alone came to more than $15,000. 
What is the company’s idea of 
the benefits gained thereby? 


SOME OF THE LASTING BENEFITS 


“We have taken means to off- 
set any reaction, which is almost 
inevitable,” said Mr. Regan. “We 
have planned to keep up the in- 
terest that has been aroused. We 
don’t believe in over-stimulation— 
but we are now in a position 
where we will never have to do 
it again. We have outlined a cam- 
paign of intensive co-operation 
whereby our own men can work 
more closely with the dealer than 
ever before.” 

The plan, in brief, is this: Last 
May the company had only 23,000 
names on its mailing list of deal- 
ers. It had no detailed knowl- 
edge of the individual dealer— 
what kind of a dealer he was 
—what his rating is—the kind of 
store he runs—whether he is an 
exclusive-line proposition, etc. 
The prize-contest plan has in- 
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It is hardly likely, how- . 








creased this list to 55,000. The 
minute the plan was in full swing 
the company’s salesmen were put 
to work detailing this list in or- 
der to develop a good mailing- 
list of retailers who might be ex- 


pected to co-operate in future 
sales plans; a method other com- 
panies have found invaluable. 

Blank forms were furnished to 
the salesmen for filling in with 
the desired information: such as 
the person interviewed—his or her 
position; class of business; gen- 
eral appearance of the store; 
price-cutters?—character of dis- 
play work—whether exclusive 
handlers of Eveready line—de- 
sirable dealer handling only com- 
petitive goods—value of stock, 
etc., etc. Also, if possible, the 
salesman attached letterheads of 
the firms visited. 

From these data the company 
has founded a good mailing-list. 
Among other things, it has mate- 
rially strengthened its lists of 
those from whom closer co-opera- 
tion may be expected in the 
future. It figures that in con- 
sumer attention, alone, it has 
gained two years on its general 
advertising. 

And this entire campaign has 
cost something less than $3 per 
dealer taking part in it. Less, if 
we consider the value it must 
have had for the great number 
who did not co-operate. It has 
been entirely exclusive of the 
company’s general advertising that 
has been running throughout the 
course of this extraordinary cam- 
paign. All in all, it worked out 
as a very satisfactory merchandis- 
ing plan that took into account 
every phase of that science—of 
leading the consumer into the 
store and up to the counter and 
naming the goods. Dollar for 
dollar, it accomplished this pur- 
pose at very little cost—but the 
publicity it has brought can never 
be reckoned. 


Makes Change in New York 


Printing Field 
William E. Bentzig has joined the 
sales department of the Press of Joseph 
ceGuire, Inc., New York. e has 
been connected with the Latham Litho 
& Printing Company. 
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Every Third Home in 
the State of Iowa, where 
the population is less 
than five thousand, is 

a paid subscriber to 
The People’s Popular 
Monthly. 


May we send you the exact 
figures, not only in Iowa but all 
states here in the middle west? 


The People’s Popular Monthly 


Guaranteed 750,000 net paid 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Bethlehem. 


The Bethlehem Motors Corporation of Allentown, Pennsy 
affairs in the care of this Agency 


“Bethlehem” will turn out no less| 
- and a quarter Motor Trucks during 


The Trade Papers are already paving thy 
announcements of which will appear in| 
Collier’s, Literary Digest, World’s Work, § 


We esteem it a pleasure to be cal 
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nia—President, Mr. A. T. Murray—has placed its advertising 
er a comprehensive investigation. 


1 5,000 ton and a quarter and two ton 
next twelve months. 


hy for a big consumer campaign, the opening 
April issues of The Saturday Evening Post, 
1, and other national publications. 


ipon to serve this large Corporation. 
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“ Sysrem has been of considerable help to 
- jis an interesting magazine.” 


| RUMBER LXXXIV in the series of portraits of 

















Reconciling Exclusive Agents to a 
Wider Distribution 


An Old Sales Manager Tells How He Does It 


By S. Roland Hall 


SHORT time ago I heard a 
A manufacturer of a product 
that has grown in popularity un- 
til it is to-day an article of very 
general consumption, tell how his 
distributing methods have radical- 
ly changed in the last decade. 

“Hardly more than a dozen 
years ago,” said he, “manufac- 
turers in our line concerned them- 
selves very little about their mar- 
keting. They looked on them- 
selves as manufacturers pure and 
simple. Their thoughts and their 
time were wrapped up in their 
plants and production methods. A 
few distributors had charge of 
each manufacturer’s output, and 
sometimes a single distributing 
agent handled one firm’s entire 
production. These distributors 
had large territory. One, for ex- 
ample, would control all of New 
England; another would have all 
of the West; still another, the 
South. s 

“As the uses of our product be- 
came better known, we were not 
content to deal merely with dis- 
tributors, but began to sell to the 
larger dealers, who sometimes 
asked for and got control of an 
entire state or who, at any rate, 
had the exclusive sale in their own 
cities. But that distribution soon 
proved to be inadequate for the 
manufacturers and one after an- 
other of us began to sell direct to 
the dealers in the hundreds of 
smaller cities and towns. The ten- 
dency of our business is to go 
much further in this direction.” 

The sales manager of this same 
concern gave me a further inter- 
esting view of the trend of the 
times with respect to exclusive 
sales agencies. Said he: 

“The trouble with the average 
salesman is that he is afraid of 
disturbing his relations with the 
dealers he now has. We are run- 
ning against that continually. We 


maintain what we call in our of- ‘ 


fice a ‘Prospective Dealer List,’ 
on which we like to have the name 
and address of a suitable dealer 
for us in every town and village 
where we are not now represented 
or where we are poorly repre- 
sented. We are constantly afte: 
our men to dig up these prospects 
and then give us their names and 
addresses, so that we can follow 
them up, but Mr. Salesman often 
argues this way to himself: ‘I 
am getting a fair slice of business 
out of Blanktown selling just to 
Jones. If I try to sell to another 
dealer there, Jones will get sore. 
And if I go out to Crossroads, ter 
miles away, and sell to a little fel- 
low out there, Jones will not like 
that either, for he has some busi- 
ness out that way. I’d rather take 
what Jones is giving me now and 
protect him on his territory.’ 

“Now, the trouble with that ar- 
gument is this: somebody else is 
going to sell a line of goods like 
ours to Jones’ competitor there in 
Blanktown, and a competitor is 
going out to Crossroads and sell 
to that little fellow out there. The 
use of our line of prospects is 
growing so that in a ‘short time 
every village will have the goods 
on sale. If we don’t go after the 
little fellows, that keen competi- 
tor of ours will do the thing, and 
then we will have a ‘stern chase’ 
trying to convince Mr. Small 
Dealer that he should change 
from the brand that he started 
with and sell ours. Usually he 
won't do it, and I can’t say that 
I blame him. 


REPRESENTATIVES SALES NOT CUT 


“Just to show you how the 
thing works out: We used to sell 


.to one dealer in Columbus, Ohio, 


and we had a poor showing in that 
town. At first our dealer would 
not listen to my proposition of 
selling other dealers in his town, 
and I diplomatically dropped the 
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discussion. The next time I came 
around I took up the subject 
again. Once more he raised ob- 
jections, but he was not so posi- 
tive. When I discussed the mat- 
ter with him the third time he 
yielded without any serious pro- 
test. To-day we are selling to 
three dealers there, and the man 
who was originally our exclusive 
representative there now sells just 
as much as he did before. 

“We had the same situation in 
Cleveland, and one day the Cleve- 
land salesman and I went through 
the city working our hardest and 
lined up sixteen new dealers. 
Then I went to our original man 
—onie of the big men in his line, 
by the way—and started out to 
make him feel right about the new 
programme. He was indignant. ‘If 
you are going to do that, after our 
years of pleasant relations, I am 
through with you.’ ‘Through, are 
you?’ I replied. ‘Well, if you feel 
that way, I’m through, too, and as 
my train is about due, I'll be a- 
going,’ and I started out. 

“ ‘Hold on—come back,’ he said, 


‘there’s no use going off in that 
way. Let’s talk this thing over!’ 
I put down my grip and we began 


to argue. He saw the justice of 
my position—that there were 
many dealers in Cleveland, each 
having his. friends, and that it 
wasn’t possible for us to get a 
large volume of trade from that 
growing city unless we had dis- 
tribution with a number of deal- 
ers situated in different parts of 
the municipality. Finally he agreed 
that he would not drop the sale of 
our line if we would sell to just 
two other dealers and let him 
name the two. 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘we must regard 
Cleveland as an open town. Be- 
sides, I have actually taken orders 
from sixteen dealers. I have them 
right here in my pocket and I 
wouldn’t be keeping faith with 
these people if I didn’t ship them 
the goods.’ And right there I 
made my best point with him. 
‘Anyhow, F ” I said, ‘these 
other dealers have their own cir- 
cle of trade; they don’t get over 
into your preserves to any extent 
worth while and you don’t get 
into theirs. They are going to 
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handle some brand in our line of 
goods. You know that. What if 
they do handle ours instead of the 
X brand? Why should you care? 
Every sale of our brand helps the 
sale generally in this territory.’ 

“He was thoughtful for half a 
minute at least. ‘Come to think 
of it that way,’ he finally re- 
marked, ‘I don’t know that it 
would really make any difference 
to me.’” 

“Tt didn’t make any difference. 
We are still selling a group of 
dealers in Cleveland, and our old 
dealer gives us as much business 
as he ever did. 

“Yes, I know there is something 
to be said on the other side, and 
as a matter of fact, we have places 
to-day where I think our sales- 
men are right in holding to one 
dealer; but those places are get- 
ting fewer. Goods in our line are 
substituted with great ease. If 
the dealer that the user goes to 
first hasn’t our brand in stock, 
Mr. User will buy whatever the 
dealer has. Our salvation lies in 
getting more and more distribu- 
tion, and we can’t do that by es- 
tablishing exclusive sales agen- 
cies.” 


Rice Is Looking Up 

The market for American-grown rice 
is likely to be broadened as a result of 
the efforts of Great Britain to conserve 
her food supply. E. A. Eignus, general 
manager of the Southern Rice Growers’ 
Association, states that inasmuch as the 
great bulk of the world’s stock of rice 
is owned by British subjects, it is be- 
lieved they will ‘export much less rice 
than formerly. This should open a 
wider market for American rices, in his 
opinion. 

Present conditions, he believes, indi- 
cate a more active market, and Ameri- 
can growers should experience but little 
difficulty in disposing of the balance of 
this year’s crop. The condition, as he 
sums it up, includes a decrease of im- 
ports, increased export demand and’ a 
big increase in domestic consumption. 

The advertising plans of the Southern 
Rice Growers’ Association, covering a 
period of three years, were described 
in Printers’ Ink for February 1. 


To Advertise Plumbing 
Fixtures 


William Petticrew has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Pfau Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
manufacturer of plumbing fixtures. The 
Someny is using space in trade jour- 
nals. 
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Mr. R. KINGSLAND HAY, Vice-President and Treasurer of the 
Gordon-Ha Company of Utica, in a letter to E. R. Crowe, 
writes: —‘ Ne more | think it over the more se ly Lam con- 
vinced I am making a wise move in —- osin my present 
interests to go back into the advertising fie ff wit po ina bigger 
way. My eleven years with ‘System,’ especially the training as 
Assistant Eastern Manager, as well as my experience in my own 
business, enable me to appreciate very keenly the value and 
practicability of Mr. Hearst’s plans for the New York American. 
| And I can see plenty of opportunity for myself working once 
| more at my old business OF | helping advertisers build up per- 
| manently successful campaigns.” 
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To Increase the Effi- 
ciency of Sales Letters 


O GAIN access to the ears of a 

buyer a salesman must first make 

a favorable impression by his ap- 
pearance. Just soa sales letter must 
commend itself by dignity of form and 
dress before it can begin to make an 
effective appeal to the buying sense. 
Hence the commercial value of 


Temple Bond 


An Excellent Writing Paper 


Temple Bond is pleasing to look at. Its 
color, formation, body and finish are attrac- 
tive, dignified, businesslike. Closer inspec- 
tion enhances the pleasurable sensations of - 
first impressions. The sense of touch con- 
firms the testimony of the eyes. 


Arguments presented on Temple Bond there- 
fore enjoy the advantages of a not unfriendly 
reading. Their efficiency is enhanced. 


Write for samples of Temple Bond. Your 
printer or lithographer will quote prices. 


The Whitaker Paper Company - 
TER CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


. . Boston 
Baltimore 


Y New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office—People’s Gas Building 














How Pepsodent Paved the Way 
for Consumer Advertising 


Class Papers Prove: Effective in Lining Up 117 Jobbers in Eighteen 
Months and Getting Professional Endorsement 


eas better illustrations of the 
difficulties in the way of re- 
ducing the practice of advertising 
to an exact science could be found 
than the campaign now under way 
in the magazines for Pepsodent— 
a new dentifrice made by the Pep- 
sodent Company, of Chicago. - In 
its bid for public approval, Pepso- 
dent has upset many of the cher- 
ished rules for success in market- 
ing a dentifrice. 

Talk to those conversant with 
the marketing of a product of this 
kind and they will describe all 
sorts of obstacles. Step into any 
drug store, observe the array of 
pastes and powders, then feel out 
the druggist on the proposition of 
stocking a new brand. Nine times 


out of nine he will answer with 
thumbs down. He has brands 
from A to Z, and demand only 
reaches to D. So some merchan- 
disers will tell you that to market 
a dentifrice you'll have to inten- 
sify your advertising by zones, 
distribute samples, give free deals 
and quantity discounts, and “detail” 
the profession. If selling costs 
on a single low-priced product 
have not burned up your working 
capital, you can perhaps get your 
product across—locally. Then if 
your margin and repeat orders are 
large enough you can gradually 
extend your market. But Pep- 
sodent has refused to do the very 
things the wise ones said must 
be done, and from present indica- 
tions at least it seems 
to be getting away 





THE PROTEOLYTIC TOOTH PASTE 
{Dental Mucin Digestant) 





RFE ETE aS REY 


$20,000 Monthly 
To Tell.the. Public How to End that Film— 
the Source of All Tooth Troubles 


Formula by W. M. RUTHRAUFF, B. A, A. M. 
FORMULA FOR MAKING STAIN 


is inexpensive, have your druggist make 
up the following formula 


with things in great 
shape. 

Interest in the meth- 
ods of marketing the 
dentifrice is increased 
by the fact that W. 
M. Ruthrauff, ‘presi- 
dent of the company, 
and formerly an ad- 
vertising man, real- 
ized from the start 
that to become profit- 
able his product would 
have to be advertised, 
yet before attempting 
any advertising effort 
that might strain his 
capital he first set 
about overcoming ob- 
stacles in the market- 
ing of a dentifrice 
which had wrecked 
the attempts of other 
manufacturers. 

When introduced 
eighteen months ago 
the company, like 
other manufacturers, 
sought professional 
recognition, but went 
after-it on somewhat 








HOW PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS ARE BEING USED 
ol 


different principles. 
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Instead of attempting organized 
detail work among the profes- 
sion it went direct to dental 
authorities. It figured that rec- 
ognition by half a dozen recog- 
nized authorities would do more 
to stand the new-born product on 
its feet than reckless sample ‘ped- 
dling and half-hearted trials by 
skeptical practitioners. Profes- 
sional ethics here need no com- 
ment further than to remark that 
recognition is not a thing for 
barter or sale. But like all others 
the profession was interested in 
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fessional discussion under way the 
company then had the foundation 
for a campaign which was re- 
sponsible for getting the product 
nearer to the consumer in an eco- 
nomical yet effective way. In 
October, 1915, a campaign was 
started in three dental magazines 
of national circulation. The copy 
featured significant comments of 
various dental authorities, with 
information designed to educate 
the general practitioner in a way 
less expensivethan possible through 
personal solicitation. With an ap- 
peal of this kind the 
company depended 





By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B, A. M. 


Tooth Troubles 
Is a Slimy, Albuminous Film 


That fe reste the 


New Facts About Teeth 


Which Supplant All Former Theories 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Autharities 


The Source of All Brushing Does: Not 
Remove It 
Many Applications Harden It 


bch, and in covics ences Se 


upon the offer of 
samples and literature 
in the copy to bring 
in interested inquiries 
from dentists who 
were already half-sold 
and only needed sam- 
ples to check up the 
advertised features 
before recommending 
it to their patients. 
The feature of the 
detail work was that 
it was carried on en- 


Now it is known that « fn on the teeth is the basic comme of all 
woes 


tent rs 
‘That docovery has upect many former theories Now iin now 
that hath prreervate demands thal Me + removal, 
You 


th 
wren) brushing oes mat clean the teeth, 





tirely by mail. In- 
stead of being solic- 
ited the dentist was 
sending inquiries to 
the company. Just as 
soon as an inquiry 
was received it was 
answered by letter, 
telling all about the 
product. With the 
letter were sent three 
—, full-sized fifty-cent 
Peracunarege packages; one _ for 
— private use, one for 
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PAGE COPY IN NATIONAL MEDIUMS TO REACH THE 


CONSUMER 


news, and news was relied upon 
by the company to gain an intro- 
duction. The news was of a 
product manufactured according 
to newly discovered principles. In 
presenting these principles to dif- 
ferent dental authorities the the- 
ory of the product’s properties 
was played up as news which be- 
fore long became a topic of dis- 
cussion in class- and _lecture- 
rooms. 

Once getting authoritative pro- 


laboratory use, and 
one for test pur- 
poses on any patient 
the dentist might select. In the 
letter it was explained that after 
the trial, if recommended by 
the dentist, any drug store would 
probably be willing to supply his 
patients with the dentifrice. It 
wasn’t long before dealer and job- 
ber inquiries began to filter in. 
The orders were small at first, but 
gradually increased in size, show- 
ing that the detail work was cre- 
ating both new and repeat sales. 
And because of widely separated 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN is 

reputed to have said that 

this is a very fine govern- 
ment for those who want this kind of a 
government. 


We feel that we have a very fine 
advertising agency for those who-want 
this kind of an agency. We certainly 
aren't copying anyone else. We think 
we have a strong claim to the business 
of certain advertisers simply and solely 
because we believe we are well equip- 
ped to provide what they need. 


There is no one best advertising 
agency. We're “‘best’’ for enough ad- 
vertisers to keep us busy. 





It would be a misfortune if we tried to 
do business with you and found we were- 
n't your kind or you weren't our kind. 


Always glad to talk things over— 
that’s the best way to get acquainted. 


CORMAN CHELTENHAM COMPANY 


Inc. 
11 EAST 36T8 STREET 
NEW YORK 





Established 1897 
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THE 
EVENING MAIL 


ee LVvew York 


announces the acceptance by 


Mr. CHARLES A. MYERS 


of the post of 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Mr. MYERS was one of the founders and 
first owners of the Houston Chronicle and 
publisher of the Fort Worth Telegram 
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sections from which the orders 
were coming, it was evident that 
distribution was being extended. 

“From this campaign,” said Mr. 
Ruthrauff to a Printers’ INK 
representative, “we received in- 
quiries from one out of every 
fifteen dentists in the country in 
three months’ time.” Shortly after 
the start of the campaign finan- 
cial backing which had been as- 
sured was withdrawn. At first 
things looked discouraging. But 
as soon as the campaign got un- 
der way the inquiries and orders 
which developed not only paid. for 
the advertising, but also made it 
possible to continue the campaign. 

Following this campaign a short 
halt was called. The company 
decided that time would have to 
be taken to organize and develop 
the business obtained. Some bus- 
iness might be lost if all efforts 
were directed to new business. 
But being an advertising man, 
Mr. Ruthrauff was not inclined to 
break the chain of educational 
copy in the dental papers. With 
professional interest already cre- 


ated, and distribution spotted, he 


felt that continuing in these 
papers would bring him that much 
nearer the point in distribution 
where he would get full benefit of 
a national campaign to the con- 
sumer. So in May, 1916, the cam- 
paign in the professional papers 
was renewed. 


BUILDING DISTRIBUTION BY MAIL 


In this campaign, as in the 
other, the company followed the 
same mail-order plan in selling 
the jobber as it had in cultivating 
the dentist. With the exception 
of a single emergency salesman 
no sales organization other than 
the mail was used. In practically 
all cases instead of the company 
selling the goods, the jobber was 
buying them. There were no free 
goods or special discounts. When 
a jobber sent in an inquiry the 
company knew it was the result 
of calls from dealers, and that 
where there was a call there was 
no need of special inducements. 
The value of this strength, due, 
of course, to the policy of making 
jobbers come to the manufacturer, 
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became apparent in many different 
ways. In some sections of the 
country, for example, the com- 
pany’s discounts of 10 per cent 
and 5 per cent did not agree with 
those recognized by local jobbing 
associations. If the manufacturer 
had placed himself in the position 
of going to the jobber he would 
either have had to revise his dis- 
count or go without the business. 
As it was, the preliminary adver- 
tising and detail work gave him 
the whip hand. How this worked 
out is illustrated by the experience 
of the salesman in calling on an 
old established New England job- 
bing house, which was used to 
writing its own terms in the order. 

In making the call the salesman 
began his canvass by describing 
the product, and then the adver- 
tising, and the detail work that 
was being carried on. The jobber 
appeared interested. He took 
down his order blanks and made 
out an order for five gross. Then 
he added—“less 15 per cent and 
2 per cent,” and handed it to the 
salesman. 

“Wish I could take it,” ex- 
plained the salesman, “but, you 
know, our discounts are 10 per 
cent and 5 per cent.” 

“Ridiculous —here you come 
with a new tooth paste for us to 
sell for you. You give no free 
goods or samples — and _ then 
you've got the nerve to demand 
the same discount as some brands 
that have been on the market for 
years.” 

“Can’t help it—those are the 
terms of the house.” 

“Wire the house and get their 
terms to us for ten gross.” 

“What’s the use? I know our 
prices—those are our terms to 
everybody.” 

“Wire them anyway,” conclud- 
ed the jobber. 

When the house got the wire it 
looked up the jobber and conclud- 
ed that the jobber was ‘baiting the 
salesman. Anticipating that the 
salesman would show the answer 
to the jobber, the company wired 
as follows: “If you can’t sell our 
product at regular discounts, quit.” 
When the jobber saw there was 
nothing to be gained he capitu- 
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lated. He had to have the denti- 
frice anyway to fill the orders the 
professional paper advertising was 
bringing in. 

Notwithstanding this attitude 
among some jobbers, and its gen- 
eral influence upon others, the 
company found a few months ago 
that it had 117 leading jobbers 
in all sections of the country ac- 
tively distributing its product. In 
the short space of eighteen 
months, through cultivating ‘pro- 
fessional approval by campaigns 
in a small list of class papers, 
through selling the trade by mail 
without special inducements the 
company had reached the point 
where broader efforts in creating 
consumer demand seemed neces- 
sary. 

20,000 INQUIRIFS FROM ONE AD 

At this critical point, however, 
the company avoided the pitfall 
into which many manufacturers 
have fallen by neglecting to se- 
ctre counsel from an advertising 
agency. The consumer campaign 
started the first of this year. It 
is appearing in a list of ten gen- 
eral magazines with a circulation 
calculated to cover all centers of 
distribution and create demand in 
territories not yet occupied. One 
page advertisement alone, in this 
campaign, produced over 20,000 
inquiries. 

With this broadened consumer 
effort the company had also wid- 
ened its work on the professional 
field. Linking up with its na- 
tional campaign, it is using nine 
class papers to reach the dentist. 
The present campaign also in- 
cludes the use of medical and’ hos- 
pital papers. Mr. Ruthrauff be- 
lieves that any article recom- 
mended by physicians or used in 
the hospital carries an implied in- 
dorsement which the patient after- 
ward passes on to others. The 
first full-page ad used in these 
professional papers states that 
$20,000 a month will be invested 
in consumer advertising. 

To those who have followed the 
advertising of toilet preparations, 
or, in fact, the launching of any 
new product, there are many 
points in this campaign for Pep- 
sodent which should be highly 
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suggestive. It shows, given the 
right kind of a product and intel- 
ligent management, what can be 
accomplished with a modest ad- 
vertising appropriation. 


Oh, That Split Infinitive! 
New York, Feb. 24, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

o one, not even Mr. S. E. Kiser, 
regards the split infinitive with greater 
detestation than I do. I avoid it as 
carefully as I would the plague, not so 
much, however, for grammatical rea- 
sons as because of its ugliness. It 
grates on my nerves. 

Mr. Kiser is severe on its use and 
its,users, but I have always had some 
doubt about its being so shocking an 
offence against good English as is con- 
tended by many critics. Richard Grant 
White in his “Words and Their Uses” 
boldly asserts that “English is an al- 
most grammarless language” and goes 
on to say that “what the grammarians 
call the infinitive mood is no mood at 
all, but a substantive, of verbal ori- 
gin.” These are depths I am unable to 
ford, but I attach weight to the fact 
that many writers of unquestionable 
merit have split the infinitive with easy 
unconcern and doutbless after due con- 
sideration. Byron wrote “to slowly trace 
the forest’s shady scene”; Thomas 
Hardy’s novels bear witness to his lib- 
eral ideas on this point; Richard le Gal- 
lienne, in writing his essay on Pater, 
a great precisian, did not scruple to 
put down on paper, and close together, 
these: “to merely hold” and “‘to glibly 
review.” 

Split infinitives are to be found 
everywhere, in good writing as well as 
in bad, though less frequently in the 
former. There are authors and jour- 
nalists who regard it as a legitimate 
innovation, and there appears to be 
some evidence that it is an old fashion 
which found favor in scholastic circles. 
I won’t use it myself, but modesty for- 
bids my keing too severe on those 
who do. Cuar.es STIRRUP. 


Jobber Opens Chain System 


The suggestion that it is but a step 
for a large jobbing house to absorb its 
retail customers and become a _chain- 
store system is reported to have become 
an actuality in Savannah, Ga., where 
Lichtenstein & Hirsch, of that city, pro- 
pose to open a string of twenty-five re- 
tail stores in the residence districts. In 
an interview, Mr. Lichtenstein states 
that the company operating the stores 
will have no connection with the whole- 
sale establishment. 

The “economy” idea will prevail in 
all of the stores, according to Mr. Lich- 
tenstein, and they will be operated on a 
strictly cash basis. The company will 
be known as the “Economy Grocery 
Company.” Lichtenstein claims that the 
public will be saved from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent by patronizing these 
stores.—New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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From the N. Y. Times, Feb. 26th. 


FINDS GRAVE ERROR 
IN NAVAL DESIGNS 








Editor of Scientific American Says 
Battle Cruiser Plans Are 
Defective 


BOILERS ARE HALF EXPOSED 


J. B. Walker Declares Daniels’s Attacks on 
Patriotism of Shipbuilders 
Are Unjustified 


Speaking for the Naval Committee of the 
National Security League, J. Bernard 
Walker, editor of The Scientific American, 
made the statement last night that the de- 
signs for the new battle cruisers were 
gravely defective, in that the boilers were 
partially exposed, and that the plans should 
be redrawn. He asserted also that an in- 
vestigation had shown that the attacks of 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels on 
the patriotism. of shipbuilders are without 


justification. 
* . * 


Another Instance of 
Scientific American’s 
National Importance 


Circulation 100,000 copies per issue 


MUNN & CO. 


Woolworth Building Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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McGraw and Hill Publishing Com- 


panies Consolidate 


“Engineering News” and “Engineering Record” Merged, But No Other 
Important Changes Planned—Mr. McGraw, the New President, 
and Mr. Baldwin, the Vice-President 


RRANGEMENTS have been 

completed for the consolida- 
tion of the McGraw Publishing 
Company and the Hill Publishing 
Company, of New York, under 
the title of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. 

The new corporation will take 
over all of the stock and all the 
interests of the two constituent 
companies. There will be but lit- 
tle change in the personnel of the 
two organizations. None of the 
eleven ‘publications of the two 
concerns will be discontinued, ex- 
cept that the Engineering News 
and the Engineering Record will 
merge, with the issue of April 5th, 
under the new title of the Engi- 
neering News - Record. Charles 
Whiting Baker, for twenty-one 
years editor of the News, will be- 
come editor-in-chief of the con- 
solidated paper. 

The officers of the new com- 
pany will be: James H. McGraw, 
president; Arthur J. Baldwin, who 
has been president of the Hill 
Publishing Company, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. J. Mehren, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

The papers of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company affected in the con- 
solidation are: American Machin- 
ist, Power, Engineering News, 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
and Coal Age. The papers of the 
McGraw Publishing Company 
are: Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electric Railway 
Journal, Engineering Record, the 
Contractor, and Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering. With the 
exception of the two engineering 
journals referred to, none of these 
publications are compétitive, and 
as has already been stated, will all 
be continued as in the past. 

No arrangements have been 
made for the moving of the prop- 
erties and at the present, no such 
changes are contemplated. The 
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Engineering News-Record will be 
issued from the plant of the Hill 
Publishing Company. 

It is anticipated that it will not 
be necessary to make any impor- 
tant changes in the personnel of 
the two organizations. Most of 
the employees will be retained in 
their present positions, and just 
those will be let out where a du- 
plication of duties occurs. This 
will be only in the less important 
clerical positions. 

The purpose of the consolida- 
tion is to bring about greater edi- 
torial efficiency, and to give the 
new company a larger diversity of 
publishing interests. Both the 
Hill and the McGraw companies 
have been maturing plans for the 
development and expansion of 
their business for some time. 
These neither of them felt they 
could carry out to the best advan- 
tage singly. 


To Usher in the Talcum 
Season 


Already dealers are being prepared 
for “Air-Float Week’”—May 21 to 28— 
by the Talcum Puff Company, of Brook- 
lyn. There will be an effort made for 
special displays of the product, for all 
consumer advertising will state: 

“You can pick out quickly the stores 
which carry. Air-Float because they’ll 
have it on display all week.” 


Verses Appeared in B. R. & P. 
Magazine 

In the Schoolmaster department of a 
recent issue there was a description of a 
humorous movie film got out by the 
Iowa Gate Company. Credit for the 
verses belongs to the “Employes’ Mag- 
azine” of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway. In its film the Iowa 
Gate Company gives such credit. 


Heads St. Louis “Better Busi- 
ness Bureau” 

Griffen McCarthy has resigned as ad- 
—— manager: of the St. Louis 
Union Bank to become manager of the 
“Better Business Bureau” of the St. 
Louis Ad_Club........... 
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It takes the full strength of 
warp and woof to meet the wear- 
and-tear of competition. 

The biggest buying-power in 
the Central West is interwoven 
with sales, when good merchan- 
dise is the woof and the warp is 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 
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\Vestern Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Representative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building Times Building, NEW YORK 
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After March First 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN Inc. 


Will Occupy the Entire Tenth Floor 
in the Building “fust (ompleted at 


404 FOURTH AVE.af2S*ST. 


O GREAT has been our need for larger quarters 
.' that fifteen months before the expiration of our old 
lease we have found it advisable to more than 
triple our floor space, and this in spite of the fact that 
we nearly doubled our space on the first day of last May. 


This growth is due to the development of the idea that 
a specialized service for high class mail-order advertisers 
would meet a vital demand. 


To this end we gathered together the biggest men we 
could find in the mail-sales field— men who have been 
instrumental in building up some of the best known suc- 
cesses in the general and specialty mail-order business. 


‘Thus we were able to focus on our mail-order clients’ 
advertising a vast amount of experience in solving the 
very problems that are confronting them. 


While justified from our own business-building stand- 
point, by far the greatest triumph of this idea is in the 
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results we have secured and are securing for those who 
have placed their advertising in our hands. 


Several conspicuous present-day mail-order successes 
have been developed from the ground up by this 
agency. Others which had apparently reached the peak 
and were “petering out” have been brought back to their 
greatest prosperity,'while some of the already big ones 
have grown even larger since awarding us their accounts. 


We have just published a little book called “The Cost 
Per Sale,” which explains how we work and cites spe- 
cific instances of results secured in co-operation with a 
number of our clients. To any executive interested in 
mail-order advertising we will gladly send a copy gratis. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE..NEW YORK 


IF YOU SELL THROUGH DEALERS 


Publicity advertisers in certain lines are awakening to a realization of the 
vastly increased effectiveness of advertising planned, written and placed 
as a result of experience gained in watching the keyed returns from vari- 
ous appeals and mediums used by high-grade mail-order advertisers. For 
the buying motive is the same whether goods are purchased direct or 
through dealers. Millions of dollars are still being spent on copy that 
isn’t 50% efficient as\judged by mail-order standards. 
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“The farm paper that best 
‘serves its readers 1s the 
farm paper that best serves 
its advertisers.” 


| He JOU 
has gained its enviable 
prestige and influence by 
thirty-two years of safe- 
guarding its editorial and 
advertising columns. 


140,000 copies guaranteed 
twice a month. 


“Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest”’ 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGsLEBs 
1119 Advertising Bldg. No. 1 Madison Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 4 DETROIT 

A. D. MoKINNEY J. C, BILLINGSLEA 
Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 1407 Kresge ‘Bldg. 
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Labels and Boxes No Part of a 
Trade-Mark 


Ccurt Holds Adoption of Differing Labels and Boxes Not Sufficient to 
Distinguish Product From Competitor’s with Previously 
Chosen and Similar Name 


fe old story of the manu- 
facturer’s agent who aspires 
to make and market on his own 
hook the product with which he 
has become familiar, was re- 
peated in the case of John D. 
Cassada, of Ridley Park, Pa., an 
advertiser of toilet goods. Mr. 
Cassada conceived the idea of 
launching a new brand of face 
powder when handling as manu- 
facturer’s agent a talcum powder 
that bore the trade-name “Tal- 
colette.” 

Immediately the question of a 
name for the new candidate came 
up. There were numerous sug- 
gestions, among others “Zephr- 
lite,” “Airlite’ and “Talc Elite.” 
The manufacturer thought well 
of the last mentioned, but reluc- 


tantly abandoned the idea on the 
ground that “Talc Elite” was too 
similar to “Talcolette.” 

Then the women demonstrators 


in Mr. Cassada’s employ were 
called in, who, under the contem- 
plated scheme of marketing, would 
be relied upon to make the new 
venture a success. They were 
strong for the incorporation of 
the word “Velvet” in the new 
name. They argued that inas- 
much as all ladies desire to have 
velvety skin, here was the logical 
choice. “Velvet Elite’ was fa- 
vored by the demonstrators, but 
the manufacturer ruled that this 
was too long and by elimination 
he coined the word “Velvelite,” 
which it was decided to use in 
conjunction with the advertising 
slogan, “A velvety powder for 
elite people.” 


TRIED TO MAKE BOX DISTINCTIVE 


So far, so good, but before the 
campaign of demonstration of the 
new product had progressed very 
far it was discovered that there 
were on the market somewhat 
similar products under somewhat 
similar names. 


Nearest to dupli- | 
3 


cation was “Velvetina,” which is 
put out by the Goodrich Drug 
Company, and which, also, was 
sold principally by the aid of 
demonstrators. President Cassada, 
of the Cassada Manufacturing 
Company, ingeniously sought to 
avert a collision by adopting 
labels and boxes as different as 
possible from those used by the 
rival concern that had, it seems, 
adopted and used “Velvetina” 
long before he had hit upon 
“Velvelite.” 

The adoption of a distinctive 
package has been part of the 
plan of campaign of many an ad- 
vertiser, but it is doubtful if ever 
with more deeply studied intent 
than in this instance. In order 
to have’ a.container that would 
be in contrast to the can usually 
employed for talcum powder there 
was adopted a ten-panel glass 
bottle, dissimilar in shape to any 
glass bottle on the market con- 
taining talcum’ powder. It was 
given an oreide cap and, finally, 
the bottle was wrapped in gold 
metal leaf paper. It was claimed 
that this was the only package on 
the market thus wrapped. 

All to no avail, however. The 
manufacturer whose package had 
been steered clear of, in so far as 
physical aspects are concerned, de- 
clined to accept this as an alibi 
so long as the similarity of names 
persisted. Howard Goodrich, of 
the Goodrich Drug Company, ar- 
gued that his firm had changed 
the form of its package at vari- 
ous times in its business career 
and that it wanted to be free to 
continue to make such changes 
whenever opportunity for im- 
provement was seen, relying upon 
the public’s. familiarity with the 
word “Velvetina” to sell the 
goods. 

On this score the controversy 
was carried to the United States 
Patent Office when the Goodrich 
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company applied for the cancella- 
tion of the trade-mark that had 
been registered for Cassada. The 
Examiner of Interferences at the 
Patent Office decided in favor of 
the first manufacturer in the field, 
but the Commissioner of Patents, 
on appeal, overturned this deci- 
sion. Now the Court of Appeals 
at Washington, which has the 
final say in the matter, has re- 
versed the Patent Commissioner 
in an opinion that may serve to 
guide those who are in perplexity 
as to the relationship of labels and 
boxes to trade-marks. 

That this case is unique is con- 
ceded by the court when it says: 
“In this sort of a case little aid 
is to be secured from the deci- 
sions of the courts in similar 
cases. The ‘decision, after all, 
must be based largely upon the 
impression conveyed to the mind 
of the court as to the probable 
result of the use of these marks 
upon the same kind of goods. 
That it would be likely to lead 
to confusion we have no doubt. 
But if a doubt existed it should 
be resolved for the protection of 
the public in whose interest the 
prohibition of the statute as to 
the registration of trade-marks 
likely to create confusion in trade 
was enacted.” 


DISTINCTIVE LABEL MIGHT INDUCE 
DECEPTION 


Taking up specifically the sup- 
posed extenuating circumstance 
of diversity of package the court 
says: “We think the commissioner 
fell into error in turning his de- 
cision upon the ground of the 
dissimilarity of registrant’s entire 


label as compared with that of 
the Goodrich label,” it having been 
urged by the Patent Office arbiter 
that the labels: of the Cassada 
Manufacturing Company being 
all-gilt labels, and even the shape 
of the box in which the powder 
is put up, being so unlike that of 
the Goodrich company that there 
is evidently no intention of the 
Cassada company to mislead pur- 
chasers by the general appearance 
of its packages and labels. 
“These matters of dissimilarity,” 
comments the Appeals Court, 
“should be of little concern in 
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‘ determining the actual conflict be- 


tween the marks. The label and 
the box are no part of the mark 
and can be changed at the will 
of the user. Hence, instead of be- 
ing a distinction they may become 
an inducement to deception and 
an aid in accomplishing the very 
thing which the statute aims to 
prevent.” 

Advertisers planning a campaign 
may find it significant that the 
court said “nay” in this instance 
solely on the question of similarity 
of marks; “no existence of actual 
confusion having been proven.” 
It was even urged against the 
Goodrich company that it was not 
the first concern in the trade to 
use a mark having the prefix 
“Vel.” In spite of this and the 
multiplicity of similar marks, 
such as “Velvet Skin,” ‘“Velou- 
tene,” “Velvine” and “Velota,” the 
court of last resort persisted that 
“Velvelite” was too close to “Vel- 
vetina” for the comfort of the 
complaining manufacturer and the 
purchasing public. 

Interesting insight into the 
mental processes of the average 
toilet-goods buyer was afforded 
by the fact that of the several 
buyers and jobbers summoned to 
testify in this case, with respect to 
the dissimilarity of package (on 
which point Cassada rested his 
case), almost every one remarked 
on the difference in size of the 
packages as even more impressive 
than that the respective containers 
are made of different material and 
that the sifters on top are entirely 
different. 


To Finance Auto Instalment 
Sales in West 


The Guaranty Banking Corporation 
has been organized in Chicago to operate 
the guaranty plan in connection with 
automobile time pogo in the Mid- 
dle West, as well as to do a general 
banking business under its charter as a 
State bank. It is affiliated with the 
Guaranty Securities Corporation, New 
York. 

_A letter from the New York corpora- 
tion to Printers’ Inx contains this par- 
agraph: 

“It may be stated that over $30,000,- 
000 of automobiles have been financed 
to date under the Guaranty Plan, and 
the officials of both corporations oper- 
ating the plan look forward to a vol- 
ume of probably $75,000,000 during the 


coming year.’ 
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: Use Our Special : 


Research 
Department 


On Small Town 
and Rural Data 


G Mr. J. F. Price, Manager of HOME LIFE’S 
Research Department, is constantly at the service of 
present and prospective Advertisers wishing to secure 
data on the Small Town and Rural field. Ask him 
any questions that you wish answered on authority. 


G RURAL TOWNS—10,000 Population and under 
—comprise by far the Greatest Buying Power of Amer- 
ica—with over 5,000,000 HOME LIFE readers 


G Your Product will find much smart and good 
company among the Advertisers in HOME LIFE, 
who have carefully investigated our Data, Circulation 
and Special Methods for securing wide distribution of 
leading products in the Small Town and Rural Field. 

















We are always at your service. - Write 


HOME LIFE 


Small Town and Rural Field 
MEMBER A. B.C. 
NELSON AGARD, Publisher 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 

J. E. FORD, Western Manager A. J. WELLS, Vice-President 

141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 . Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


1,000,000 Circulation at $3.50 Per Line 
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In the 


Middle Atlantic 
States 


ORE than 60% of 
Modern Priscilla and 
Everyday Housekeep- 

ing circulation is in cities 
over 10,000. 


Every advertiser knows 
some of the largest and most important trade centers 
of America are within the states which comprise this 
group—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


Modern Priscilla and Everyday Housekeeping is a 
personal power in the homes of more than 600,000 
intelligent, discriminating American women. 


These women—art needleworkers and housekeepers 
—depend upon Modern Priscilla and Everyday House- 
keeping advertising pages for information of food 
products and merchandise which will 

assist them in applying to their indi- 

vidual problems what they consider 

very important teachings in the 

editorial pages. 


The advertiser shares this unusual 
attention. The purchasing power 
and advertising responsiveness of 
these more than 600,000 women, 
95% of whom are housekeep-  « 
ers, is indispensable to the ad- 
vertiser who seeks a national 
market for his product. 


The Modern Priscilla 


and 


Everyday Housekeeping 
New York BOSTON Chicago 











Member A. B. C. 





“Selling” Ad Copy to the Man 
Who Pays the Bills 


Copy-Writers Should Exert More Salesmanship Instead of Complaining 
—How One Manufacturer Was Converted to Use of 
Human-Interest Element in His Advertising 


By an Agency Copy-Writer 


HEN I became a _ copy- 

writer, after ten years’ ex- 
perience in editorial work on a 
metropolitan daily newspaper, I 
found that a favorite amusement 
among my associates was to roast 
the man who pays the bills, or the 
advertising manager who visés the 
copy. Few were willing to ad- 
mit that either one knows any- 
thing about advertising. His 
judgment of the work is so poor 
that he rejects masterpieces of the 
advertising art, and O.K.’s com- 
monplace, inane and mechanically 
constructed compositions. He dis- 
likes new ideas, hates innovations 
in arrangement, and his opinions 
on illustrations are exceedingly 
crude. He is blind to his own in- 
terest and lacks appreciation of 
the effort the advertising staff is 
making to help him sell merchan- 
dise. You can get along with him 
all right and hold- your job, pro- 
vided you give him the kind of 
copy he wants—and not the kind 
he ought to have. 

After listening to this anvil 
chorus for several months, the 
sad truth of the situation began 
to dawn upon me. I soon un- 
derstood why,. to many copy- 
writers, “the man who foots the 
bills’ is a veritable terror—a 
heartless, soulless, unresponsive 
person, entirely blind to delicate- 
ly phrased rhapsodies. 


THE BIG OPPORTUNITY AWAITING 
COPY-WRITERS 


If copy-writers—especially those 
in the embryonic stage—could but 
realize the mental torture and an- 
guish under which the poor soul 
“who foots the bills” labors in his 
consuming desire to get the 
hoped-for supreme selling argu- 
ment into his ten-dollars-a-word 
news notes, then, and only then, 


would they achieve something in a 


the way of originating and cease 
being mere jobholders. 

Copy-writers should be sales- 
men in every accepted sense of 
the word. The trouble is, they 
usually try to sell something be- 
low par, something’ for which 
there is no normal demand. Ad- 
vertisers, I have found, are in the 
market for sales-stiffening ideas. 
Too often, however, the copy- 
writer mistakes words for ideas. 

In the rank and file of advertis- 
ing salesmanship the highest-paid 
and most-sought-after copy-writ- 
ers are men who first conceive 
forceful, constructive ideas and 
then take orders for campaigns 
from the samples. Good sales- 
manship, nine times out of ten, 
will steer a worthy idea straight 
to success through the reefs of 
an advertising agency and the 
shoals of the advertiser’s organ- 
ization. 

My first interview with an ad- 
vertiser was one in which he did 
all the talking. He was a manu- 
facturer of milking-machines. 
One of the men in the office, who 
had handled the account for two 
years, was a graduate of an agri- 
cultural college and knew cows 
and milking-machines as_thor- 
oughly as he did his A, B, C’s. 

Yet the time came when he 
couldn’t give “the man who foots 
the bills” what he wanted. I was 
pressed into service—a recruit— 
direct from the streets of a big 
city, far from the bellowing of 
cows, and unfamiliar with even 
the appearance of a mechanical 
milker. Why was I the goat? 
Simply because of my inexperi- 
ence, the assumption being that I 
would be able to evolve a new 
idea, a fresh, distinctive view- 
point. 

For years the advertising of 
this client had been severely me- 
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chanical and uninteresting. It 
was a mass of reiteration, a jum- 
ble of stock phrases, a tangle of 
mystifying metaphor. Yet it was 
what “the man who foots the 
bills’ wanted—or thought he 
wanted. 

So this was my baptism of fire. 
With all the confidence of a case- 
hardened veteran I waded into 
the proposition with unstinted 
enthusiasm. I absorbed volumes 
of printed matter. I studied the 
milker, saw it made “from the 
raw materials to the finished 
product.” I compared our cam- 
paign with those of competitive 
makes. There was a stereotyped, 
dyed-in-the-wool sameness to all 
of them. Each was the best, made 
from the highest quality materials, 
by skilled workmen, and backed 
by an earned reputation for hon- 
est dealing. The machine would 
foster an increased production of 
cleaner, higher-priced milk, and 
do more and better work than 
several expert hand-milkers. 

To my mind, a dozen angles had 
been neglected. But the one thing 
that hit me hardest was the fact 
that nary a maker of milking-ma- 
chines ever had considered in. his 
copy the great big element of 
human appeal. 

Here, I argued, was the germ 
of an idea just naturally howling 
lustily for development. It was 
new—at least so far as milkers 
were concerned—it was attention- 
compelling, worth a try-out. 

The client laughed at me. It 
wouldn’t do at all. Cold, hard, 
descriptive text, mechanical su- 
premacy and simplicity, dry statis- 
tics were required. The dairy 
farmer had to be told in plain, 
unvarnished language all about 
what he was expected to put his 
money in. My proposition was 
flatly declined. 

Undaunted, I went. back to the 
office. At that time there was 
considerable agitation over keep- 
ing boys'on farms. And milking 
cows by hand was set forth as 
one of the chief reasons why the 
rural sons and heirs sought berths 
in big-town establishments. 

I decided to capitalize this 
news. In two days a good artist 
had drawn a husky, smiling farm 
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lad who fairly radiated content- 
ment. He was glad to milk cows! 
He was glad to remain on the 
farm. He no longer was threat- 
ened with milker’s paralysis. The 
“old man” at last had seen the 
light and installed a milking-ma- 
chine. 

I took this layout and copy to 
the client. He read it, smiled, 
read it again. Then he said it 
was altogether too radical a de- 
parture from anything they had 
theretofore done. It wouldn’t do. 

I countered with the proposi- 
tion that finished plates be pre- 
pared and proofs pulled and sent 
to the various branch managers 
and distributors, to get their opin- 
ion. He reluctantly agreed. 
Proofs were forwarded. The ver- 
dict in favor of the new cam- 
paign was unanimous. 


THE NEW STYLE OF COPY WON THE 
DAY 


After that, nothing but so-called 
“heart throb” copy was considered 
available. Followed a two years’ 
campaign pointing out how the 
farmer could go to church with 
his family on Sundays where the 
mechanical milker was on the job; 
how the milker permitted the help 
and the.dairyman himself to sleep 
longer in the morning and finish 
milking earlier in the evening; 
how the hired man sought work 
on those dairy farms where the 
milker was in evidence, and doz- 
ens of other approach-angles 
which had been condemned with- 
out a hearing. 

Other campaigns followed in 
which we succeeded in breaking 
away from precedent simply be- 
cause we concluded it would not 
be wise to “give the man who 
foots the bills what he wants”’— 
altogether. Often, of course, 
clients must have their undisputed 
way—if the account is to remain 
in the office—no matter how bad- 
ly they blue-pencil, red-ink, and 
sabre copy. Too often, however, 
copy-writers have the loss of their 
jobs in mind to the detriment of 
the client’s interests. 

There is no honor in getting 
copy O. K.’d that savors to high 
heaven of garbled phraseology 
and revamped sputterings. No 
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Orange Judd Farmer 3d Paper 


ILLINOIS SITUATION 


"THE three leading farm papers in the state of Illinois 
during 1916 carried a total of 1,135,625 lines of 
commercial and live stock advertising. 





The paper that led both in commercial and live 
stock advertising was ORANGE JUDD FARMER. 
This paper carried over 20,000 lines more than its 
nearest competitor, and over 45,000 lines more than 
its next nearest competitor. 


ORANGE JUDD FARMER also made the greatest gain 
in the volume of both commercial and live stock advertising in 
1916 over 1915, its gain being about 85,000 lines, as against 
61,000 for its nearest competitor and 59,000 for its next 
nearest competitor. 


Note the following table: 
Advertising Carried 1916 Gain Over 1915 
Orange Judd Farmer, ery agate lines 84,908 agate lines 
2d paper, 380,073 * 59,398 ‘* 
3d paper, 354, 932 * * 61 221 tg ig 


The above figures are taken from the Washington Press 
Report and may be verified by any one interested. 


If you wish to cover Illinois, the Old Reliable ORANGE JUDD FARMER 
will serve you with a remarkable degree of efficiency. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office Northwestern Office Southern Office New England Office 


315 ae arenes 6th Floor Oneida iuliding he Building Myrick Building 
New Minneapolis, Min anta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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credit is due the copy-man who 
“puts over” something the client 
thinks he wants, when a little 
study, application, and salesman- 
ship might develop a two or 
three fold better idea. 
Copy-writers. are paid for gray 
matter. Initiative and not plagi- 
arism is the only thing that will 
convince the client he’s getting all 
—and more than—he pays for. 
After all, advertisers who per- 
sist in dabbling with copy really 
are justified in a great many in- 
stances in their mutilation. 
They’ve been educated down to 
it. The copy-man—a good many 
of them—works on the theory of 
how quick rather than how good 
an ad can be prepared. Collec- 
tively, he has the wrong perspec- 
tive. He’s not giving service— 
he’s filling space. He’s too easily 
bully-ragged into hiding his light. 
He writes what he knows the ad- 
vertiser thinks he wants, and de- 
clines to put in time in working 
out, perfecting, and selling copy 
the client actually needs. There 
is a vast difference when you come 
right down to the final analysis. 
You couldn’t make much of a 
hit with an editor by taking a 
story he’d already printed, slap- 
ping on a new caption, changing 
the construction slightly here and 
there, making a neat typewritten 
copy of it, and then trying to foist 
it on him as original. The copy 
of a former mediocre advertising 
campaign isn’t worth any more to 
“the man who foots the bills” than 
your garbled story is to an editor. 
Think it over. Let’s forget 
about being pirates and literary 
gun-men. Let’s ,manufacture a 
new line of goods that our cus- 
tomers really need and go out and 
sell them. It’s a heap more grat- 
ifying to us and to our bosses and 
to our clients to have the adver- 
tiser say, “Now you've done some- 
thing,” rather than, “You've got 
to do something.” It’s a lot more 
profitable, too—to all of us. 


P. E. Winslow Makes Change 


Palmer E. Winslow, for the past three 
years associated with the executive de- 
partment of the Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration, has become associated with 
the George A. Drake Company, of De- 
troit. 
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This Courtesy Deserved at 


Least a “Thank You” 
Beecunut Pacxinc Co. 


Canajouariz, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I do not know whether you are aware 
of the fact or not, but it is a rapidly 
growing custom among advertising man- 
agers to write each other asking for 
opinion on various subjects on which 
they are trying to get a consensus of 
ideas. This is a splendid thing to do 
and a practice that should be encour- 
aged, for it works for the general good 
of the advertising profession. 

There are, however, a_ few who 
through discourtesy, if continued, will 
eventually kill this co-operation among 
advertisers. I refer to those who write 
asking for suggestions and on receipt 
of same do not even extend the com- 
mon courtesy of an acknowledgment. 
Undoubtedly many who see this will 
say it is an outburst of a sorehead, but 
such is not the case, for I have heard 
this same thing mentioned twice within 
the last week. 

Particularly flagrant is that of a 
large advertiser who ran a magazine 
campaign in 1916 along somewhat new 
lines. The advertising manager wrote 
practically all of the advertising man- 
agers of the leading manufacturers in 
the country, among whom was included 
myself. I took pains to go over back 
files, looking over his advertisements 
and after giving considerable thought 
to the matter wrote him my opinion. 
Another advertising manager of one of 
the largest concerns in the country took 
the trouble to call in two or three of 
his assistants- and got their opinions 
and then wrote this advertiser at some 
length. Neither one of us was accorded 
the courtesy of an acknowledgment. 

Could you imagine anything more 
discourteous than such an action? An 
act like that is a hard blow to co- 
operation. To quote the words of the 
advertising manager whom I have in 
mind, “never again.” 

am bringing this to your attention 
as I believe this is an evil which should 
be corrected, and is one that is keeping 
the advertising fraternity apart, for it 
is not an isolated case. 


R. S. Boyp, 
Publicity Manager. 


New 


Brunswick to Advertise 
Automobile Tire 


Automobile tires and inner tubes have 
been added to the products manufac- 
tured by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, of Chicago, manufacturer of 
billiard and bowling equipment and 
Brunswick phonographs. A trade-paper 
campaign on Brunswick tires and tubes 
is being prepared which will be supple- 
mented by par agg in the fifty-four 
cities in which the company 
branches. Magazines are to be used as 
soon as dealer representation has been 
established. 
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THE IRON AGE 

is pleased to announce the addition of 
MR. GEORGE SMART 

to its staff of editors at the publica- 
tion office in New York 


Mr. Smart has been the Editor of the 
Iron Trade Review for the past twelve 
years following an extensive daily 
newspaper experience 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


As looked at by William C. Freeman 


In looking over some figures while in 
The Bulletin Office in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday last, I remarked to the 
boys—“Why, you have as much circula- 
tion now at 2c as you av eraged in 1915 
at 1c—which to my notion is remark- 
able.” 


They smiled. Then William Simpson. 
Business Manager, spoke up and said: 
“Yes, we will average for this month 
as much circulation as our average for 
the year 1915. The gratifying part of 
it is that at the 2c price we are still 
giving advertisers as much circulation 
as at the time our.advertising rate went 
into effect in March, 1916, when The 
Bulletin soid at a cent.” 


“You don’t say,” said I. “Then you 
have one of the greatest stories I ever 
heard of to tell the advertising world.” 
Whereupon Mr. Simpson said: “Go 
ahead then and write about ‘The Bulle- 
tin’ in your own way and tell general 
advertisers and agents what we have 
here. But do not forget the. fact that 
The Philadelphia Bulletin has the largest 
2c circulation in the United States.” 


That’s how I came to write this story. 


Let me first plant in your mind these 
figures: The net paid circulation of 
“The Bulletin” during 1915 at lc was 
356,531 copies a day. 


Thus far in February, 1917, at 2c the 
net paid circulation of “The Bulletin” 
is practically at this same average— 
justifying the statement that the circu- 
lation for the month of February will 
be close to the daily average for 1915. 


Is it not wonderful? 


Does it not show the interest “ nearly 
everybody” in Philadelphia has in “The 
Bulletin,” and why it is the dominant 
newspaper in Philadelphia? 


Ever since William L. McLean ac- 
quired “The Bulletin” (over 20 years 
ago) it has been conducted under the 
policy that the interests of the reader 
were paramount. The news of the day 
has been printed as clearly, concisely 
and as fairly as it could: be presented. 
Its readers Bo looked to it with con- 
fidence for their daily information. Its 
news and advertising columns have been 
“made up” with only the thought in 
mind of pleasing and satisfying the 
reader, a this is the reason why “In 
Philadelphia nearly everybody 
‘The Bulletin.’ ” 


Has any newspaper anywhere a finer 
record? 


Like Victor F. Lawson’s “Chica 
Daily News,” the Philadelphia “Bulle- 


reads 





tin” has held to the policy. of presenting 
its actual circulation figures each month 
whether they went up or down, and for 
over twenty years there has not been a 
time when the figures have not appeared 
at the head of the editorial page. 


It was on January 29th’ of this year 
that the price went from Ic to 2c, and 
when it came to recording the circula- 
tion for January, 1917, “The Bulletin” 
met the situation in its usual open and 
above board manner. 

The t-hle at the head of the editorial 
page of February 5th showed that the 
net paid circulation for Monday, Janu- 
ary 29th, the first day at the 2c price. 
was 319,960 copies, the next day 321,682 
copies, and the third day (January 31st) 
322,956 copies: 

It requires 
to print such 
figures. 

Dealers had sent in their orders cut- 
ting them down to a basis that they 
thought would meet the demand at the 
higher price, and many a Philadelphia 
home was without its “Bulletin” that 
evening. 

a notice the gradual return to the 
old. 


For the month of February, I found 
that up to and including Saturday, 
February 17th, notwithstanding the 
figures published for the last three days 
in January the net paid daily average 
circulation of “The Bulletin’ had 
reached 349,000 copies, which gives 
“The Bulletin” the largest 2c circulation 
in America. 

Now the figures are showing a steady 
climb daily. 

I do not doubt that the daily average 
of 402,644 for 1916 will be nearly 
equalled in 1917 at the 2c price. 


‘But suppose the average should be no 
greater than it was in 1915 :—356,531? 
Will not the Philadelphia ‘ “Bulletin” be 
even then one of the best “buys’’ in the 
United States? 

A newspaper that continues to hold 
the confidence of its readers when com- 
pelled to advance its selling price and 
at the same time increases the volume 
of its advertising patronage, proves con- 
clusively that its supreme value in its 
community is of real worth to adver- 
tisers who must look for a profitable re 
turn from their advertising investment. 

It pays a newspaper to always play 
in the open—hiding nothing from either 
reader or advertiser, and this hoon al- 
ways been the policy of Wi 
McLean in his conduct of “The B Bulle- 
tin. 


“sand” for a newspaper 
changes in circulation 


(Advertisement) 





Keiser’s Guarantee and How 


It 


Works 


Only a Trifling Percentage of Neckties Sold Last Year Were Returned— 
How Desirable Dealers Are Selected 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


Y boss,” bragged a traveling 

salesman, “is all right. He 
has common sense. He used to 
sell on the road himself—and he 
doesn’t ask his men to do imprac- 
tical things.” 

This tribute, paid to the head 
of James R. Keiser, Inc., of New 
York, a well-known advertiser, 
suggests that manufacturers who 
rely entirely upon the use of scien- 
tific management in the direction 
of their salesmen, and who apply 
stop-watch methods in their ef- 
forts to obtain 100 per cent effi- 
ciency, are likely to develop far 
less enthusiasm than the house 
which uses common sense and ex- 
pects its men to use theirs. 

Take the matter of guarantees, 
maintained prices, etc., which are 
often bugbears to manufacturers 
who try to enforce rigid, ironclad 
rules. The Keiser system is sim- 
ple, direct and so easy from the 
standpoint of the men on the road 
that apparently there’s nothing to 
it. Yet it works. 

The Keiser guarantee is abso- 
lute. The customer who brings 
back a cravat with the Keiser 
trade-mark on it can always get 
another tie. The dealer knows 
that the house policy of James 
R. Keiser, Inc., provides for re- 
placements of all its branded 
goods, and so he makes the ex- 
change, pleases the customer and 
loses nothing himself. The com- 
mon-sense feature, however, comes 
in the fact that the Keiser brand 
is not put on cheaper lines, 
but only on those of better grade, 
ind, second, that the guarantee is 
idvertised to the dealer and not 

) the consumer. 

The fact that the guarantee is 
ised at all is the principal reason 
or not branding the cheaper 

rades. It would not do, of course, 
0 give the purchaser of a one- 


‘ollar Keiser tie a service witch | 


was not rendered to the man 
who bought one costing but fifty 
or sixty-five cents. Consequently, 
if all were labeled the guarantee 
would have to be generally ap- 
plied. As only the better grades 
carry the name, the guaranicc 
need be applied only to those 
which are known to be capable of 
giving the most in the war of 
wear and service, and the guaran- 
tee, instead of being an expensive 
luxury and an artificial talking- 
point in sales, is comfortable as- 
surance to the dealer of Keiser 
quality, providing trade good will 
at a minimum of cost to the man- 
ufacturer. 


SELLS PRODUCT—NOT GUARANTEES 


“Last year,” said one of the 
Keiser men not long ago, “we 
had an average of three out of 
10,000 to 15,000 returned. That 
shows pretty well that Keiser cra- 
vats stood up, and that the guaran- 
tee was not worked to death. If we 
had gone out and advertised the 
guarantee and made it the leader 
in selling our goods and had 
stressed this feature to the pub- 
lic, the chances are that we should 
have been swamped. But the head 
of our house realized that our 
business was to sell Keiser cra- 
vats and not guarantees, so that 
the loud pedal has never been put 
on this feature Every dealer 
knows that there is a guarantee 
on our goods, but it isn’t applied 
unless the customer comes in with 
a legitimate kick. 

“We are glad to use the guar- 
antee, because it emphasizes the 
quality argument which we make. 
It shows that we believe what we 
say when we assert that the man 
who pays one dollar or more for 
his tie gets not only better style 
and more tie, but also longer wear 
and better all-round service. But 
the common-sense method of han- 
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Motor 
Car 


Corporation 


Chicago, writes: 


“T just want to take this in- 
adequate means of expressing 
our sincere appreciation of 
the excellent publicity given 
us from time to time in the 
AMERICAN GARAGE & 
AUTO DEALER. 
“We certainly value this 
quality of publicity in your 
journal, because, in addi- 
tion to the publicity itself 
being well written, the very 
fact that it appeared in 
AMERICAN GARAGE & 
AUTO DEALER carries 
with it a prestige and power 
which otherwise it could not 
have. 
“Incidentally permit me to 
express our confidence in 
the drawing power of the 
AMERICAN GARAGE & 
AUTO DEALER as an ad- 
vertising medium. 
“R. S. Marsu, 
“Director Publicity.” 


The subscription list has 
more than “doubled” since 
September 1, 1916; volume 
of advertising has more than 
“trebled.” Fastest growing 
trade paper in the automo- 
bile industry. 

Particulars concerning special 


service and advertising rates sent 
upon request. 


Applicant for Membership in the 
A. B. C. 


‘American Garage 
&'Auto Dealer, Inc. 


General paar ~ a — Block, 


Eastern Office: =~} is Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Detroit Office: Kresge Building. 





























dling the guarantee means em- 
phasizing it as a trade, rather than 
as a consumer, feature.” 

Price-maintenance has bothered 
a good many manufacturers. The 
evil of cut prices is well enough 
known to have given everybody 
selling the retail trade something 
to think about. Keiser cravats are 
a standard line, ideally fitted for 
the operations of the dealer look- 
ing for a “leader” through which 
to attract custom to his store; 
yet there is very little price-cutting 
on these goods. 

The house’ discourages it 
through the usual system of indi- 
cating the prices at which goods 
are to be sold and by giving no 
discounts for quantity. Likewise, 
if a dealer cuts the price, the 
house hears about it and makes 
it clear that this is contrary to 
its policy and to the best interests 
of the dealer. But here is the 
common-sense, direct way of deal- 
ing with the difficulty. 

DEALERS RESPOND TO FAIR TREAT- 
MENT 

“Sure, you can cut prices ‘f you 
insist,” says the house to the deal- 
er, “and we ask only one thing: 
take our labels off before you do 
so!” 

The dealer who wants to offer 
the merchandise at less than the 
usual prices usually sees the logic 
of this plan and doesn’t insist on 
featuring the cut-price goods as 
Keiser-made. Besides, the house 
co-operates with him at the end 
of the season by selling samples 
and other left-overs at low enough 
prices to give him the basis for 
an attractive reduced-price sale, 
and he is smart enough to want 
this co-operation. Anyway, the 
plan works, and cut prices are not 
met with often enough to bother 
anybody connected with the Keiser 
organization. 

Exclusive agencies are often dis- 
cussed in selling circles, and now 
and then somebody tries to lay 
down a_hard-and-fast rule or 
reach a definite conclusion on the 
subject. The Keiser system, again, 
is essentially that of common 
sense. In the big towns the con- 
cern sells practically everybody; 
in the smaller places, where sey- 
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MR. ADVERTISER 


When you plan a campaign of advertising, 
an important feature in the consummation 
of that business-producing scheme is to have 
at hand, ready for immediate use, a supply of 


Follow-Up-Printing 


in the shape of a booklet, which should be 
written, edited and printed in such a man- 
ner and style as to impress the recipient 
so favorably that it will clinch an order. 


If you are not getting that kind of material 
in your Follow-Up literature — booklets, 
catalogues, etc.— you are not realizing the 
gross percentage due on your expenditure. 


It requires practical knowledge, thought, 
care and artistic skill to create and produce 
successful trade winners. We possess these 
qualifications and if you write, phone or 
call, will demonstrate what we can do. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Eighth Avenue—33rd to 34th Streets 


Printing and Binding 
OUT ON TIME AND “RIGHT” 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 
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How Does Advertising 
Help Dealers? 


The answer to this question is in the series of ° 


Editorials on Standardized Advertised Com- 
modities which we have recently prepared and 
which have been appearing in a number of 
metropolitan newspapers. 


This series has created so much favorable 
comment that a number of advertisers have 
requested our permission to reprint and dis- 
tribute it, either in part or in total to their 
dealers and salesmen. These messages answer 
the questions that have “stumped” salesmen in 
talking advertising to dealers. 


We believe that this logical analysis of just 
how advertising and merchandising operate in 
standardizing the value of a product through 
making an active market for it will interest 
all Advertisers and Publishers. We have, 
therefore, had these talks bound, and they are 
now available. 


A request on your business letterhead will 
bring you a complete set. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Inc.) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Ill. 
; Established 1904 
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eral dealers are sold, exclusive 
patterns are given each buyer, so 
that there will be no conflict and 
no chance for friction, and in the 
towns under 10,000 or 15,000 the 
dealer, even though there are 
other good stores, is often given 
exclusive representation of the 
Keiser line, if he sees fit to give 
the bulk of his cravat business to 
this concern. At every stage the 
idea is to get the most results, 
but to get them in a way that will 
also conserve and protect the in- 
terests of the dealer. 

Keiser salesmen work on com- 
mission usually, and are given 
credit for all of the business 
which comes out of their terri- 
tories. Some manufacturers do 
not adopt so liberal an attitude 
with reference to their men, but 
that this is good policy is indi- 
cated by the way in which the 
salesmen co-operate with the 
house to produce business from 
the smaller communities, which, 
as a matter of fact, it would not 
pay to work regularly. 

“Building up a mailing-list for 
a house like ours,” explained a 
Keiser man, “is not as easy as it 
is in most lines. The rating and 
size of the store tell nothing; it 
all depends on the class of its 
trade and the sort of merchandise 
it sells. Consequently the only 
way to determine whether a con- 
cern should go on the list is by 
looking the store over and figuring 
out whether it is the right kind 
of place for the Keiser line to 
be shown. 

“When I first made this terri- 
tory there were a number of 





E KNOW 

an advertis- 
ing man whose 
idea has made 
the manufac- 
turer who used 
it a millionaire. 


E DON’T 

say that we 
have any ideas 
about printed 
salesmanship 
that will make 
millionaires, but 
we have origin- 
ated and carried 
to completion 
many ideas that 
have proven val- 
uable business 


producers. 


ET US WORK 
with you on 
your problem of 
how to get more 
business from 
the amount of 
money you now 
spend for printed 
advertising mat- 
ter. 


towns which had not been worked. 
the former salesman having been 
under the impression that they 
were not worth while. I called 
there during my first trip for the 


Get our story 
in booklet form. 


ARROW PRESS 


purpose of taking a look at the INC. 


“‘Salesmanshtip in Print” 
320 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Tel. Greeley 329, 330, 331 
Direct-by-Mail Literature 
Advertisement Composition 


Catalogs Booklets 
House Organs 


stores and determining those 
which were logical prospects for 
our line. Those which I decided 
could sell the goods were put on 
the mailing-list and later devel- 
oped into nice accounts in some 
instances. I get the commission 
on all the orders they send in, 
even though it does not always 
pay me to stop off and see them.” 

In working the mailing-list, 
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Ticonderoga Papers 
In The Pressroom 


In the pressroom, that’s where your cir- 
cular, booklet and catalog paper must 
stand its most important test. 


A New England Printer who operates 


five cylinder presses on booklet, catalog 


and other direct advertising printing says: 


“We never have any trouble printing 
Ticonderoga papers, either Eggshell book 
or Special Magazine. Where halftones 
are necessary we always recommend 
Special Magazine. It’s the best all 
around paper we know of—most eco- 
nomical to buy, and most economical and 
satisfactory to print.” 


Ask your printer about Ticonderoga 
papers. If you haven't copies of our 
latest specimen booklets, write us to-day 
for them. They will help you in getting 
up your own advertising literature, and 
help you in selecting your booklet and 
catalog paper. 


a». TICONDEROGA 

(2) PULP & PAPER CO. 
9 200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





which has proved an effective 
means of developing fill-in busi- 
ness, a very desirable item between 
seasons, saving expensive trips by 
the traveling men, the house sends 
out cards containing colored re- 
productions of popular patterns. 
These are not “leaders” in any 
sense, as the Keiser company does 
not believe in featuring particular 
numbers, but in endeavoring to 
make every number in the line just 
as good value as every other. 
These cards go to regular and 
prospective customers, but are es- 
pecially valuable in pulling in 
trade from buyers in out-of-the- 
way places, seldom reached by the 
travelers. That is why it pays 
the salesmen to keep on the look- 
out for desirable new prospects, 
and that is why it pays the house 
to pay the salesmen commissions 
on business secured in this indirect 
way. This may not be common 
sense, but it is certainly good sense 
from a selling standpoint. 
A common-sense plan which has 
made a big hit with the men who 
go out on the road for Keiser is 
the absence of report-making. No- 
body is asked to send in a state- 
ment showing the number of calls 
and establishing alibis. The busi- 
ness developed is the only report 
desired or expected, and this atti- 
tude is greatly appreciated by the 
salesmen, some of whom know by 
their experience with other con- 
cerns what it means to have to 
spend time after a hard day’s 
work in making out elaborate re- 
ports of their operations. 
“Putting the whole proposition 
up to me, and eliminating the mat- 
ter of reports,” declared the Kei- 
ser man quoted at the beginning 
of this article, “indicates the belief 
of the company that I don’t need 
to be watched in order to insure 
putting in all my time. On the 
other hand, it makes me feel. as 
if I were a responsible representa- 
tive, fully capable of handling my 
territory. ‘ 
“Besides, it enables the sales- 
man to use much of his time to 
advantage, which otherwise would 
have to be put in in filling out 
report blanks. For instance, some 
of my best customers prefer to 
look at goods on Sunday morn- 
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The Treasure State 


MONTANA 


It comprises a greater area than Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois combined 





Its population has doubled in five years. 

Its yield per acre of wheat, oats and potatoes is largest in the 
country—U. S. Department of Agriculture Year Book. 

The Montana farmer receives more money from every acre 
he farms than the average farmer. This prosperity is re- 
flected on all Montanans. 


Montana will soon be the leading agricultural state of the 
Union. 

It is now possible to cover this remarkable state in an adver- 
tising way with THE MONTANA NEWSPAPER ASSO- 
CIATION, comprising 120 publications—nearly all of the 
largest and best weekly newspapers in Montana, operating as 
a unit in handling news and national advertising. One opera- 
tion covers the entire list—one order—two electros. 
Circulation over 80,000—reaching 75% of the rural popula- 
tion and more than 50% of the entire population. ‘5 
Kelley-How-Thomson Company, Duluth, Minn.—“Hickory 
Brand” Hardware—the largest, most progressive and success- 
ful concern in the Northwest, in the February Ist issue of 
Printers’ Ink -said: 


“When we got far enough with our business and were 
in a position to supply merchandise in which we had 
the necessary confidence, we turned naturally toward 
some systematic form of publicity. That was seven 
years ago. Our logical mediums were six of the farm 
papers of the Northwest. These six periodicals have 
a circulation of half a million and reach all of our 
territory except Montana. To cover this closely we 
have taken up what is known as THE MONTANA 
NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, which has a cir- 
culation of nearly 100,000 in that state.” 


For detailed information about Montana—its possibilities for 
trade expansion, write 


KNILL-CHAMBERLAIN, Inc. 


Managers of National Advertising 
Chicago New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 39 E, 28th St. - 


THE MONTANA NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
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COTTRELL 


Multicolor Rotary Press and Process 


(No. 7) 











Concluding the story of a Revolution in Color Printing, and its 
significance to the advertiser. 


A Quality of Color Printing 
Heretofore Impossible 











The artist, the dyer, and all other colorists, mix their colors wet 
to get the desired shade before applying them. But the printer in 
attempting to reproduce their colors, is compelled to print one 
color, let it dry, then print another color on top of the first, and let 
it dry—and so on—depending on the colors showing through each 
other. It is really remarkable how well the printer does under all 
his handicaps. ‘ 


By the Cottrell Process, the four colors are printed on top of each 
other wet, the various inks being mixed on the paper in the right 
proportions to produce the desired tones and tints. That is, the 
colorist’s work is reproduced by a close approximation to the 
colorist’s methods. 


This method of wet printing, together with perfect register of every 
color on every sheet, exact reproduction of originals, and quality 
sustained through an entire edition, give a quality of color print- 
ing heretofore impossible in large editions. 


And the final beauty of all this super-quality is that the advertiser 
can now secure it ata NO EXTRA COST. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Printing Press Manufacturers 
25 East 26th Street, New York 


a 


We do no printing—we build machinery for 
printers’ use 
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ings, and I accommodate them in 
this way. Our selling season is 
short, and we make every minute 
work to best advantage, devoting 
all the time to selling. Not having 
to make reports is, to my way of 
thinking, an advantage both to the 
salesman and to the house.” 


SEASON STARTS WITHOUT OSTENTA- 
TION 


The methods used by this house 
in sending the salesmen out on the 
road at the beginning of each sea- 
son are also simple and practical, 


rather than startlingly new and | 


sensational. Instead of having a 
salesmen’s meeting and working 
up “pep” and enthusiasm, each 
salesman goes over his line with 
the sales manager, these two to- 
gether discussing the new offer- 
ings, not with reference to the 
goods alone, but entirely with ref- 
erence to their appeal to the spe- 
cial territory served by this man. 
The patterns which take well in 
one section often do not take at 
all in another, and the salesman, 
knowing his trade, can frequently 
eliminate certain numbers and 
save excess baggage. Consequently 
these’ informal little sales confer- 
ences preceding the three annual 
campaigns for business are worth 
more in getting the lines shaped 
up and the salesmen filled with 
real information about what they 
have to sell than the ordinary 
“whoop ’er up” session could pos- 
sibly develop. ; 

The lack of frills and unneces- 
sary burdens placed on the shoul- 
ders of its road men has devel- 
oped a responsive feeling on the 
part of the selling organization. 
Between seasons, which means a 
good part of the year, many of 
the men, who live in New York, 
visit the factory regularly, watch- 
ing for orders from their own 
customers and their own territory. 
They assist in selecting the stock 
for these shipments, in which they 
have a personal interest, as often 
the merchant leaves it to the house 
to decide just how his assortment 
shall be made up. The salesman, 
familiar with local trade condi- 
tions, is in the best possible posi- 
tion to decide what shall go into 
the order. The men are especially 








HOMAS RUSSELL — the 
London correspondent of 
“Printers’ Ink,’ and the 


| great English expert on adver- 
| tising practice and theory—writ- 
| ing in the last issue of his paper, 
| “The Consultant,” on the pres- 
| ent 
| Goods,” in Great Britain, one 
| cause being the falling off of re- 
| plies to advertisements in the 
| daily press, says: 


“Higher Cost of Selling 


‘Weekly papers have not suffered 
to the same extent, and some are 
doing better than ever. ‘PUNCH,’ 
for instance, has evidently gained 
in circulation so much as to coun- 
terbalance the falling off (if any) 
of readers’ interests in its adver- 
tisements. Sectional publications, 
on the other hand, are doing even 
worse, in some cases, than dailies,” 


HIS is indeed evidence that 

the advice given by me so 

often since war broke out, 
and adopted by so many adver- 
tisers of high-class goods and 
service, was good. 


That advice was, and is, to Con- 
CENTRATE. YouR ADVERTISING IN 
“PUNCH,” where it will reach 
the buyer who has money, the 
result being that your advertis- 
ing expenditure instead of being 
Non-productive Expense will be 
a Profitable Investment. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 
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Plowing uphill with a tractor—an 
excellent test for any machine. 


FYERY farm neighborhood 
has itsleader. He thinks for 
himself — his opinions are 
sought — his advice followed. 
His purchases of farm machin- 
ery, of motor cars, of building 
material influence those of his 
neighbors. His wife sets the 
styles in household goods and 
clothing. 


Influencing Forty 
Thousand Neighbors 


In ninety-nine communities out 
of a hundred the leader is the 
tractor owner —the power 
farmer. 

POWER FARMING is bought 
and paid for by forty thousand 
power farmers, 29% of whom 
read no other farm paper. 
They use 27,000 tractors—57% 
of them own automobiles or 
are in the market—their farms 
are valued at almost $900,000,- 
000.00. 

These forty thousand farmers 
buy largely through POWER 
FARMING’S advertising col- 
umns, and they buy liberally. 
Through them you can in- 
fluence forty thousand farm 
neighborhoods. 

A card to us will bring you 
“Boiled Down Facts,” a book- 
let telling more about this 
“above-the-average”’ market. 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
CHICAGO 


Marque Bldg 
arquette 
Randolph 5527 


Member A. B.C. 


POWER FARMING 





anxious to furnish this service to 
the house, because they are thus 
given an opportunity to take care 
of the orders which come out of 
their territories by mail, in many 
instances from customers whose 
names they have put on -the list, 
but whom they seldom or never 
see. 

Common sense in selling is just 
uncommon enough to make the 
Keiser idea interesting. 


Now You Think of It, It Can’t 
Be Done 


Sprout, Watpron & Co. 
Milling Engineers 
Muncy,, Pa., Feb. 23, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In re S. E. Kiser’s article on ‘‘Com- 
mon Errors in Copy to Avoid” in your 
current issue, I want to call attention 
to the increasing number of copy 
writers who cut things in half. As an 
instance, take the man who cuts coal 
cost in half as per the Williamson 
Heater advertisement on page 3 of the 
issue of February 15. 

I saw this advertisement in The 
National Geographic a year or so ago 
and called the Williamson Company’s 
attention to it. In reply I was called 
a “nut” for my trouble. I still think 
that any copy writer who can cut a 
thing in one-half is a wonder. 

W. T. Hazet, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Method of Measuring 
Space 


Seth Woodbury was a tight fisted 
hard-hearted old farmer. His brother 
William dying, the neighbors said fron 
lack of proper treatment, Seth hitched 
up and drove into town to have a notice 
about his death inserted in the weekly 
newspaper. 

“There ain’t no charges, be there?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the ad- 
vertisement manager; “our price is five 
shillings an inch,” 

“Cracky,” muttered the old man, “an’ 
Bill six foot two.” 

—New York Globe. 


R. Winston Harvey Makes 
Change 


R. Winston Harvey has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Craddock- 
Terry Company, manufacturer of “Long 
Wear Shoes,” Lynchburg, Va., to be- 
come sales and advertising manager of 
the James Clark Leather Company, of 
St. Louis. He will assume his new 
duties March 1. 
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Perfect Register 
On Every Sheet 


The two chief causes of imperfect register 
in color printing are (1) the stretching or - 
shrinking of paper, and (2) the impossi- 
bility of feeding, perfectly, thousands of 


sheets once for each color. 


Cottrell Multicolor Presses enable us to 
do away completely with these two evils 
against which the old type of color printer 
has heroically struggled. By printing four 
colors at one turn of the press, there can 
be no stretching or shrinking of paper, as 
no time elapses between colors. Inexact 
paper feeding is also impossible, because our 
sheets are fed once only and the grippers 


never let go until all four colors are laid. 


Experienced users of color printing will 
welcome this long hoped for relief from 
the register bugaboo, without extra cost 
when the edition is large. 


We are the only printers offer- 
ing this Multicolor service to all. 


The PERIODICAL PREss, Inc. 
Pioneer Multicolor and ‘Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street _ New York City 
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THis Is A MESSAGE For You MEN 
Wao THINK AND PLAN — 


You who are always the first to adopt any new prod- 
uct that serves you better than the old. 


The Goodrich Fibre Sale 
for shoes, measures up to this stand- 


ard, for TEXTAN is the logical suc- 


cessor to leather soles. 


It gives you better wear, reduces 
shoe bills for every member of the 
family, and does a big national ser- 
vice in holding down the alarming 
rise in shoe costs. 

|, TEXTAN is superior to leather in wear. 
|: Its flexibility makes the shoe easier on your 
foot—even in new shoes. It is waterproof, 
stub-proof, scuff-proof, and is made in just 
one quality—the best. 

You would prefer TEXTAN Soles if they 
offered only one of these positive advan- 
tages over leather soles. Your next shoes 
equipped with TEXTAN Soles will give 


you all these advantages. 


The 
B. F. Goodrich 
Compan 
Akron P Oho 
Makers of the Celebrated 
Goodrich Automobile 
Tires—‘‘Best in the 
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Sand Glass to Speed Up 
Business 


The electric light has not diminished 
the value of gas, and candles are selling 
better than ever before. Probably, no- 
body, however, has dreamed of the old 
fashioned hour-glass coming back and 
replacing the clock in modern efficiency 
system—yet it has arrived. 

A. E. Little, the Lynn maker of the 
Sorosis shoe, like Mr. Schwab, believes 
in pacar ae his employees in the 
progress of his business and in _ its 
sound continuity. Every forenoon there 
is some committee in session consider- 
ing efficiency problems. In the room 
are old-fashioned sand-glasses set for 
fifteen and thirty minutes. Everybody 
that starts to talk knows that the sands 
are running and no committee is ever 
permitted to be in session over thirty 
minutes and most of them are limited to 
fifteen minutes. But regardless of any- 
thing else, the “talk” ends when the 
last grain of sand has run down. There 
are also three-minute sand-glasses* near 
the long distance telephones that are 
found to make for economy, as well as 
speed and efficiency. 

Mr. Little finds that brief limited 
conferences oil the machinery, concen- 
trate ener; and that the habit of 
quick decisions maintains speed with 
efficiency.—Boston News Bureau, 


New Advertising Laws Con- 
templated in Oregon 


At the instance of the Portland Ad 
Club two bills of interest to advertisers 
have recently been passed by the Oregon 
legislature and are awaiting signature 
by the governor. One would repeal the 
existing law against fraudulent adver- 
tising, which only , penalizes false state- 
ments “knowingly” made, and _substi- 
tute the Printers’ Ink Model Statute 
with a few unimportant verbal changes. 
The other relates to unfair competi- 
tion and would convert into a crime 
acts which at present only give rise to 
a private right of action for.an injunc- 
tion and damages by the party whose 
“good will” is woolen: The bill would 
make it a misdemeanor, when selling or 
attempting to sell any goods, to repre- 
sent wilfully, and by the use of a trade- 
name or otherwise, that they are the 
product of any other dealer, manufac- 
turer or producer than the one from 
whom they actually came. It would 
also apply to a member of a firm or 
officer of a corporation who knowingl 
ermits any employee to make suc 
false representations, and impose a pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment or both. 


A Big Help in the Country 


Here is an extract from the “Stand- 
ard’s” mail bag: 
“Dearest Company: 

“Please send me a cattle log. It helps 
a lot in the country.”—From “Standard 
‘ottings,”” BS the Standard Mail Order 
Company, New York. 





Do not let the knowledge that 
we are the largest high grade 
printers in the world give you 
the impression we are not will- 
ing to handle smaller contracts. 


PRINTED SALESMEN 
If worth printing at all, are 
worth printing right. 


The better little printed things 
receive the same consideration 
as the largest in our institution. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside press 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





Stereotypes 
and Mats 


We specialize in the manufac- 
ture of mats and stereotypes and 
therefore believe we are better 
qualified than most organizations 
to satisfy the needs of advertis- 
ers and agencies in this line. 


Much Cheaper 
-and Better 


Stereotypes are particularly de- 
sirable for newspaper advertising. 
When large quantities are neces- 
sary an advertiser makes a really 
astonishing saving over what elec- 
trotypes would cost. The result is 
just as good or better. 


J.T. BUNTIN, Inc. 
209-219 West 38th St. New York City 
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Services Available 
May Ist or Earlier 


for some Manufacturer— 
of Grocery Products or 
Articles sold through Druggists 


a thoroughly trained advertising man 
who can analyze distribution problems, 
who knows retail conditions, who can 
write .advertising copy for Newspa- 
pers, Magazines, and Trade papers, 
who can create and economically buy 
dealer helps. 


for some 
Advertiser— 


an advertising manager’ who for six 


years has studied distribution and 
advertising from the standpoint of the 
Publisher, the Manufacturer, the re- 
tailer and consumer. 


The position I am seeking must afford 
a wider exercise for my abilities than is 
possible under the limitations of my 
present position. 


I enjoy an almost nation-wide business 
acquaintance and the confidence of 
many men of affairs. 


I possess brains, personality, youth and 
tireless energy. 


I am Married (35 years old) and have 
no objection to small towns. 


i am using Printers’ Inx as the quick 
and short cut to the man who can utilize 
my service to the fullest extent. Per- 
haps we can get together or, if not, you 
may be able to help me find the place I 
am seeking. 


Confidence observed and expected. 
Address T. A. B., Box 242, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
City. . 








Advertise Advertising—to 


Congressmen 
CoLuiEr’s 
New York, Feb. 19, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in your February 15 issue 
headed ‘“‘Perverse Congressmen Sprinkle 
Tacks Along the Pathway of Progress” 
makes it apparent that advertising men 
are suffering from the very evil—lack 
of perspective—which they are trying 
to cure. 

When a manufacturer tells an adver- 
tising man that there is nothing about 
his business to interest the public, and 
consequently there is no excuse for an 
advertising campaign, the advertisin 
man will accuse the manufacturer o 
lack of viewpoint. 

Your article proves that advertising 
men have neglected and are at the pres- 
ent time neglecting to keep the public 
posted on what advertising means to 
every buyer. If advertising interests 
had in years past taken the same dose 
they have prescribed for manufacturers, 
our Congressmen would not ‘now be at- 
tempting to throw a monkey-wrench in 
the machinery. 

Isn’t it about time that all the in- 
terests affected, such as the Association 
of National Advertisers, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
the National Association of Periodical 
Publishers, got together and launched 
a real advertising campaign for the en- 
lightenment of the public—in which 
group, by a stretch of the imagination, 
we may include those perverse indi- 
viduals called legislators? 

It begins to look as though the Con- 
gressmen were not as much to blame 
as advertising men themselves. 

S. L. MeutenpyKke. 


See the Landlord, Too 


A chewing gum advertisement painted 
all over the side of a boarding house 
formed the basis of a recent lawsuit 
in Missouri. The concern that was re- 
sponsible for the sign had been careful 
to obtain permission from the occupant, 
who rented the premises, but had neg- 
lected to get that of the landlord. The 
latter sued for damages equal to the 
depreciation in the value of the prop- 
erty caused by the presence of the sign. 
In vain the defendant contended that 
the advertisement was a benefit to the 
real estate; the jury found otherwise 
and was sustained by the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals. The case of Kretzer 
we Co. vs. Thomas Cusack Co. (190 
5. . 1011), therefore, illustrates the 
fact that permission should be obtained 
from both landlord and tenant, or, in 
other words, from all parties interested 
in the pro = before proceeding to 
make use of it for purposes of publicity. 


Joins Lansing, Mich., Agency 

C. S. McElwain, for the past two 
years with the Campbell-Ewald Adver- 
tising Agency, of Detroit, has become 
associated with the Robert Smith Ad- 
vertising Agency, recently organized at 
Lansing, Mich. 
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§ JOB hr a years 
epresentation 


in ‘America’s Greatest Business Paper”—the 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST—+the publica- 
tion that buyers look to for information on what 
to buy and where to buy; the paper that has both 
the circulation and prestige to make your adver- 
tising profitable. 


The Economist is inaugurating a “Classified 
Buyers’ Guide” for the convenience of both 
buyer and advertiser. It will. be an every num- 
ber feature. 


No matter what or when the buyer wants—the 
Economist will be right there to tell him where. 


For $4.00 a week you can have your name, your 
merchandise, your address, your trademark and 
other necessary information, under the proper 
merchandise classification, before the great body 
of buyers that read and rely upon “America’s 
Greatest Business Paper.” 


Write for sample pages and further particulars 
now to 


Dry Goods Economist 


America’s Greatest Business Newspaper 
(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


231 West 39th Street New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO; ALSO LONDON AND PARIS 
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Mibiéviane Agents 
and Growing 
Clients 


HE advertising agent, probably more clearly 

and quickly than any other individual, per- 

ceives the point at which his growing client 
needs additional capital. The advertising agent, 
therefore, will find it helpful to know that here is an 
organization working exclusively on matters of capi- 
tal-raising. 


We are in this field akin to the advertising agent, for 
as the advertising agent does not himself procure the 
physical orders, but merely advises on a method of 
procedure, so we do not procure the capital, but out- 
line a campaign and build a statement such as pros- 
pective investors would have it made. 


For twenty-five years I have been engaged in this 
work, with corporations of the highest standing, and 
for them have raised over $25,000,000. Since Octo- 
ber Ist clients working under my advice have jointly 
raised over $300,000; prospective, $3,750,000. 


Advertising agents who discover their clients to be in 
need of capital may with safety entrust the finance- 
seeking to this organization. 


Andrew D. Meloy 


55 Liberty St., New York City 








With Orders Pouring in, Why 
Advertise P 


To Answer This Question Ask Another: 


“What Is the Assurance of a 


Normal Demand After the War Worth to You?” 


By Edward S. LaBart 


of Morris & Company, Packers, Chicago. 


N these days of carload orders, 
| difficulty to obtain raw mate- 
rials, transportation facilities or 
machinery to increase capacities, 
many manufacturers are viewing 
their advertising expenses with 
indecision and doubt. 

When a manufacturer is unable 
to fill all orders received and 
when every condition affecting his 
business is abnormal, there is a 
tendency by many to diminish or 
cancel entirely their advertising. 
Yet many hesitate before taking 
this step, and by that token indi- 
cate their allegiance to the tre- 
mendous power and influence of 
advertising along sane and intelli- 
gent lines. 

Never before, it is safe to say, 
have similar conditions existed, 
and a careful analysis anc consid- 
erable thought is warranted be- 
fore definite conclusions can be 
made. The greater the time given 
to a careful survey of the situa- 
tion the more convinced one will 
become as to, not the advisability, 
but the necessity of continuing to 
advertise in the face of the very 
worst conditions possible. 

Many manufacturers, now heavy 
advertisers, pondered many ques- 
tions long ago which now form 
a very important part of the prob- 
lem they feel confronts them. 

“When every department is 
oversold, when we cannot get cars 
enough to carry our orders and 
when every ounce of our product 
can be sold without any’ particu- 
lar effort, why should we continue 
advertising?” recently inquired the 
president of a concern, among the 
largest of its kind and doing a 
business of many millions of dol- 
lars each year. “I am not entirely 
satisfied that otir advertising ex- 
pense is necessary, but my mind 
is open on the subject. Our com- 


petitors: are in the same boat as 5 


to their sales, and the demand for 
our products continues wuninter- 
ruptedly. Our advertising expense 
represents the profit on close to 
$7,000,000 in sales and is a seri- 
ous matter with our directors just 
now. How am I to determine 
whether it is wise to continue this 
expense?” 

This challenge directed at the 
advertising department was the 
beginning of some tall hustling 
and considerable thinking. 

When one loses one’s way in 
a dense woods it is well to follow, 
if it can be found, a blazed trail; 
in other words, to study what 
others have done. 

Competitors’ methods were con- 
sidered and as much information 
obtained concerning their future 
advertising policy as was possible. 
It was refreshing to learn they 
had apparently considered the 
same matters and that they had 
decided to continue their adver- 
tising with undiminished vigor 
and persistence. 

Then the problem swung right 
around again and the question 
“why?” was confronted. 


THE WORTH OF CONTINUITY 


So far advertising has been 
viewed as being but an immediate 
force; that is, it is like a piece 
of raw material, finished, sold and 
consumed—it has lost its value en- 
tirely. This viewpoint, of course, 


is erroneous. If it were ‘true, 
then advertising would lose much 
of its prestige and value. 

The effect of advertising done 
last year is being felt now and 
will be felt next year and even 
beyond then. Advertising done 
now will have its effect later and 
will be found exceedingly valuable 
and beneficial when more normal 
conditions. obtain. 

Abnormal conditions are neces- 
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sarily ‘temporary; the usual vol- 
ume and natural increase con- 
tinues, unobtrusive and scarcely 
noticed, in the flood of abnormal 
business. Not the entire volume 
of business is abnormal, and the 
usual volume of business must 
and should be protected. Natural 
increases are obtained through 
sales and advertising ‘efforts and 
represent a substantial and definite 
element in any business. If an 
increase in business warranted an 
expenditure of $10,000 or $100,000, 
then it is surely worth while to 
continue the investment to pro- 
tect that increased volume and 
maintain leadership in the field. 
Scattered about the country are 
many competing concerns, which, 
too, are running to capacity. They 
are enjoying prosperity due to 
decreased overheads and greater 
sales resulting from a volume of 
business. They are eager to con- 


tinue their prosperity, and it is 
up to the bigger and better known 
concerns to watch their business 
details. 

The man who is in.good health 


and is pronounced free from 
symptoms would be regarded as 
foolish were he to cancel his life- 
insurance policy. So, too, should 
be regarded any manufacturer 
who canceled his advertising be- 
cause of above-named conditions. 
In justice to his business the man- 
ufacturer should not, at this time, 
discontinue his advertising forces. 
They are just as essential to fu- 
ture success as any other element. 

Next year, perhaps sooner, 
more normal conditions will exist, 
and then there will exist a merry 
scramble for business. New 
buildings and added machines to 
take care of present business, as 
far as possible, represent invest- 
ments of many dollars. Naturally, 
it would be folly to allow that 
new equipment to stand idle. The 
manufacturer must have a market 
to keep his buildings and ma- 
chinery in operation. 

Then advertising done during 
these and other times must prove 
its efficiency. This because many 
new dealers have come during the 
abnormal times. They have been 
encouraged and have been served 
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as generously as possible. They 
must be encouraged to use even 
greater quantities when’ normal 
conditions again prevail. If the 
concern supplying them continues 
its advertising policy and loses 
none of its good will, there is 
little likelihood that many cus- 
tomers will be lost to “the other 
fellow” who was wise and cou- 
rageous enough to continue his 
advertising. 

To discuss advertising at any 
time on the basis of present con- 
ditions always is dangerous and 
leads to nothing definite. As has 
been stated: many times, much of 
the advertising will have its force 
felt in future years—if continued 
—when the children of to-day be- 
come consumers and preside over 
their own homes. Only recently 
the writer received a letter from 
a lady in New Jersey, who lives 
near Weehawken, who as a girl 
in St. Louis, Mo., filled a coupon 
and sent for a rhyme-book we 
distributed six or seven years 
ago. 

“T have kept your little book 
all these years,” she writes, “and 
now that we have moved to Wee- 
hawken I want to know where I 
can buy some of your products.” 

For six or seven years the force 
of the newspaper advertising re- 
sulting from sending the book te 
the then young girl has been in 
force and now we have established 
connections with a dealer near her 
home. 

From Canada, in Saskatchewan, 
we receive a letter asking for an 
agency. 

“For several years,” the writer 
states, “we have wanted to sell 
oleomargarine produced by a man- 
ufacturer who really believed in 
his product. Several years ago, 
when in the States, I saw your 
advertising, among that of others, 
and now I see it in my magazine.” 

Here is an instance where a 
dealer—the largest in the Saskat- 
chewan territory—had a doubt; 
a case where present-day advertis- 
ing clasped hands with that of 
several years ago. Either alone 
would not have been important 
to him. In the mind of that deal- 
er the manufacturer who con- 
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Te response to this advertisement, run by a 
big Boston corporation, was enormous. Hun- 
dreds of applicants presented themselves, but one by 
one, they were turned down. Their training and 
knowledge of business principles were not broad 
enough to fit them for the position. What was 
wanted was a man with a trained mind—a man who 
knew the great fundamental principles upon which 
all business is built. 


There are many big positions waiting, right now, for men who are 
prepared to fill them. Yet such men are not easily found. There is a 
dearth of good material, a famine in the market. In almost every big 
business there are $10, (00—and even $20,000 positions open—waiting 
for the right men to step in. 

The big fundamental principles behind your work 

You feel and know that you have the capacity for greater success. 
But conscientious work alone will not fit you to get ahead. You must 
be prepared, before you can hope to rise much above your present posi- 
tion. You must master the big fundamental principles behind the work 
you are now doing and which underlie the job ahead of you. 

It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business that the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is teaching to more than 50,000 men in 
America today. 


**Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of the 135-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” which we 
will send you free, will repay you many times over. It will help measure what you 
know—what you don’t know, and what you should know—to make success sure. 
rie business man should read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon 
velow. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
751 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


MMT MMMM MMM MMMM 
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IM, the janitor, deals in adver- 

tising booklets. He gathers them 
from the waste baskets and sells 
them to the junk man. He knows 
the kind of booklets he gets the 
most of, and the kind he dusts on 
the shelves of the office marked 
“private.” 
In a little book entitled “Getting 
Your Booklet Across” Jim makes 
some pointed remarks, indicating 
that the cloth-bound booklet is bad 
for his business but mighty profit- 
able to the advertiser. 
Several other folks, ranging from Jim to 
the banker and the mill owner, express 
themselves on this ever-present problem 
of putting the booklet over—and making 
it “‘stay put.’? They tell frankly how 
permanent, quality, cloth covers on their 
“printed salesmen”? have increased the 
“pulling power 300 per cent. 
The evidence is from both sides of the 
fence—some tell why the cloth-bound 
booklet gets across the waste basket in 
their own offices; others how it has 
reduced waste circulation and cut the 
cost of selling. 


“Getting Your Booklet Across’’ will show 
you how to make your booklet work overtime. It will be 
sent free, and gladly, on request, to any buyer of printing. 
Address, INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
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tinued to advertise was the one 
who had faith in his products. 
There are quite a few concerns 
which advertise to stimulate dis- | 
tribution and then stop, and the 


dealers are wary. Ask your own | 
salesmen what the dealers say | 
about concerns which promise ad- | 


vertising support and then don’t 
give it. 
Tn all this discussion so far 
the dealer has been given but 
scant consideration. Has he the 
right to expect advertising assist- 
ance from the manufacturer? 

Many dealers took on lines with 
the manufacturer’s promise of ad- 
vertising support to move his lines. 
The dealer purchases more than 
just the products of a concern. He 
purchases the good will estab- 
lished in the minds of the public, 
the advertising force back of the 
products, the demand for them 
and the protection given against 
inferior products. 

Just as soon as demand falls 


off the dealer is going to cut his | 


purchases and turn to the goods 
that are in demand. 


It is well to pay a greater 


amount of attention to the nor- 
mal volume and natural increase 
in business than to the abnormal 
volume. 

Don’t overlook the normal vol- 
ume, nor be blinded by the present 
abnormal conditions. 

Manufacturers must not permit 
themselves to allow the present 
to outweigh the future. Advertis- 
ing done now can accomplish re- 
sults quicker than at any previous 
time in the past decade. 

And when normal conditions 
do again obtain, those who con- 
tinue their advertising in these 
times will find themselves firmly 
entrenched and in a good position 
to sell much of the output from 
their added equipment. 

The cumulative value of adver- 
tising is inestimable, as is attested 
hourly. 

In conclusion: 

If it pays to advertise in dull 
times, when business is slow, and 
it is hard to maintain volume, then 
‘hy shouldn’t it pay during times 

like these, when business is brisk 
and the demand large? 





WLINE BENDAY_ 


cs 
iN COLOR, ™ 


Line Benday reproductions 
in color executed with 
proper judgment and 
knowledge show results 
that are. surprising and 
very pleasing. 


We have recently worked 
up an original method of 
treating this character of 
work that has brought us 
very favorable comment 
from our clients. 


LENZ PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING Co. 


Printing Crafts Building 
Bighth Ave, & 34th si., New York, N.Y. 


Telephone 
Greeley 6761-2 A 











“Oh, yes, we order 
VENUS pencils for the 
officers of the company but 
ae ac cheaper pencil for the 


This is a tribute to the ex- 


» the ease of 
writing, and - ao me y 
pencils make them the most economical, 
ultimately, for ail. 


FENUS for billing and 
copying for billing an 
mai pe ae 

Look for the VENUS water 
mark finish. 


Free samples on request 
Write for them 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Ave., New York 
and CLAPTON, London, Eng. 
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Distinguished Persons 


Yves Guyot 
Hartley Witheys 

F. J. Whiting 

Cc. M. Harger 
Thomas F. Woodlock 
B. E. V. Luty 

T. D. MacGregor 
Frank Rascovar 


are contributors to the annual 


Financial and Economic 
Review of 


The Nation 


to be published on 
March 8th 


It will be a thorough and vital number 
on the financial and economic conditions 
of Europe and America, and of in- 
terest to every business man. 


Advertising forms close March 5th 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street New York 


LABELS 


NO MATTER WHAT 


We Invite 

Yoar In- 

quirics 

for Prices 

and sug- 

gestions 

On Your Label Require- 
ments, 


ROLL FORM and FLAT 


Advertising and Ship- 
ping Die Cut, En 
graved, Embossed, 
Guumed or Ungummed 
Labels Gum ‘Tape and 
Sealing Machines, 


OUR COURTESY LABELS 
Embossed Stickers con- 
taining significant 
phraxes such as ‘Thank 
You'—Have You For- 





gotten Us.’ Merry little 
things that call for a 
smile and give the 
feeling of @ personal 
interest, 

SEND 10c in stamps or 
coin for sample package 
of assorted couriesy and 
Dunning labels. 


EVER READY 
ROLL LABEL CO. 
417 West 42nd St., New York; 








How Armour Developed 
By-Products 


(Continued from page 6) 

Wahl Brothers made a fortune, 
and in 1886 Armour took over 
their plant, which was very prim- 
itive even then. The Wahls made 
glue only in the winter, but the 
new owner proceeded to perfect 
the glue manufacturing methods 
so that the industry could be car- 
ried on all the year. 

Out of this glue came a second 


| by-product, tankage, which went 
| into fertilizer. 
| other sources of fertilizer, and 
| one of them is the condemned ani- 


But now there are 


mal, rejected by the United States 
government inspectors. The gov- 
ernment has sixty-five inspectors 
at Armour’s Chicago abattoir and 
actually runs the plant so far as 
the protection of the public is 
concerned. During 1915—the last 
records I could obtain—about one 
animal out of every two hundred 
was condemned. Armour, having 
bought and paid for all these 
creatures, would have found it 
necessary to charge this item up 
to overhead except for the devel- 
opment of the by-product works. 
The entire carcass of the rejected 
animal goes into a tank, is de- 
natured with kerosene, and re- 
duced to a source of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and other things. 

Likewise, these tanks get trim- 
mings and scraps of meat unsuit- 
able for food, and such bones as 
are not used for glue and other 
purposes. This the farmer buys 
back as fertilizer. Armour was 
a pioneer in making this product, 
and established the first plant in 
Chicago. His men had _ been 
watching the soaring price of 
Peruvian guano, and it occurred 
to them to experiment with the 
material deposited in the bottom 
of the tanks used in rendering 
lard and tallow. 

Even the sewage of the Armour 
packing-houses at Chicago is now 
converted into fertilizer. 

It is staggering to reflect upon 
the waste that formerly went out 
of the packing-houses in the form 
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Catalogs That Makethe Biggest Sales 











THESE HOLLISTONIZED CATALOGS ARE “BOUND TO WEAR” 
AND “BOUND TO BE USED” 

American Type Founders LIBRARY 

Sargent Hardware. 

Lasher & Lathrop 

General Electric Co 

Dennison Mfg. C 

Eimer & 

Sweet’s Catalog 

. “Standard’’ Catalog 

‘These and other well-known catalogs, models of beauty 

and service, and built to withstand the hard wear and tear 

of everyday use, are bound in HOLLISTON BOOK 

CLOTHS. There is a HOLLISTON cloth that will put 

YOUR catalog in this class. Consult your printer and 


binder. 








In the interest of Better Bound Catalogs we invite you to send 
for SAMPLE BOOKS of “HOLLISTON CATALOG 
CLOTHS.” 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 


Makers of Fine Book Cloths 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


.NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 West Thirteenth Street 
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640,000 
March 8rd 


In the March issues rates 
are based on 465,000 cir- 
culation. Beginning April 
7th we guarantee 565,000. 


Theliterary Digest 


March 17 Closes On March 8th 
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of tallow and grease. In the soap 
works alone sixty varieties of 
product are made. This plant is 
simply another manifestation of 
the by-product problem, worked 
out through countless experi- 
ments. No man to-day can say 
where the idea originated, except 
that it grew out of P. D. Ar- 
mour’s policy of gathering in all 
the streams of waste and making 
them flow back into the business. 

But here again comes in the 
factor of sales experiments as 
well as scientific investigations, 
for the sales department went out 
and broadened the soap market, 
until now it sells special soaps 
and cleaners for dozens .of pur- 
poses, from the laundry to the 
factory. 

Out of the soap comes an im- 
portant by-product, glycerine. So 
Armour has a glycerine factory, 
which leads up ultimately to dyna- 
mite and scores of things. 

At the curled-hair plant, estab- 
lished in 1895, I heard an interest- 
ing account of the origin of this 
business. Hog hair was a drug 
on the market when Armour made 
up his mind to utilize it. First it 
was spread out on the ground, 
and in the winter had to be turned 
over constantly with forks so that 
it might be in condition to be 
dried by the sun when summer 
came. It was two years before a 
mechanical contrivance was per- 
fected to do the turning, and then 
mechanical drying followed. Ar- 
mour invented and built the 
curled-hair plant—and whenever I 
say Armour I mean, of course, 
the organization he inspired. He 
sold 520,000 pounds the first year, 
and now the sales are more than 
seven million pounds a year. 

To-day, however, the better 
grades of cufled. hair are made 
from the manes and tails clipped 
from live horses in South Amer- 
ica. Artists’ brushes are made 
from the fine hairs in the ears of 
cattle, while the principal part of 
the cattle hair goes into hair-felt 
and plaster binder. Paint and cal- 
cimine brushes are made from the 
switches at the ends of the cattle 
tails, though large numbers of 
these also go into the curled-hair 
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products, which are in enormous 
demand to-day for upholstery 
purposes, and especially for auto- 
mobiles. 

In your wife’s carpet sweeper 
you get some of Armour’s hog 
bristles, and perhaps in various 
household brushes, too. 

Bleaching cattle-bones once lit- 
tered those doleful prairies to the 
west, east, and north of the Stock 
Yards, and were often found in 
quantities miles away, where wan- 
dering animals or carrion birds 
had carried them. An old sailor 
told me that the Chicago River 
at times was so clogged with 
bones that vessels grounded on 
them, and that dredges were con- 
stantly at work. 

To-day not even the pith of the 
horns is wasted, but is taken out 
and sent to the glue factory. It 
is a valuable source of non-edible 
gelatine, used for sizing and the 
like. Nor is the marrow in the 
leg-bones of cattle lost, for it is 
blown out with compressed air 
and manufactured into ox-mar- 
row. Then these bones are 
steamed until the very fat is ex- 
tracted from their stony sub- 
stances, and this fat has an in- 
dustrial value. 

The horns and bones now go 
to the novelty manufacturers, who 
steam and soften them, and make 
them into an endless variety of 
such things 4s artificial teeth, 
electric bushings, buttons, combs, 
tooth-brush handles, pipe bits, artd 
hairpins. A compilation of the 
uses to which such bones are now 
= shows more than 10,000 arti- 
cles. 


MULTIPLICITY OF BY-PRODUCTS 


But the by-product ingenuity of 
“the Yards” has evolved many 
special uses, too, for different 
sorts of bones. Following out 
the principle that material must 
find the most profitable market, 
even if that market must be dis- 
covered and developed, all bones 
have been carefully studied and 
subjected to chemical experiments. 

From the skull-bones of cattle 
comes not only glue, but tallow. 
The jaw-bones, before going to 
the glue works, are also thor- 
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oughly mined for tallow, and 
some of them are used in the 
case-hardening of steel. The 
knuckles, shin-bones, hoofs, and 
inside of the feet are a source of 
neatsfoot oil, used for dressing 
soft leathers. Out of miscella- 
neous bone is made bone charcoal, 
bone phosphate of lime, granula- 
ted bone, bone flour, and various 
kinds of poultry feed. The bone 
sawdust is sold as a special fer- 
tilizer for florists. © 

Another market for some kinds 
of bone was found in revolver 
and rifle factories, where it is 
used in bluing the barrels. 

It is within the memory of men 
still at the Stock Yards that the 
interior organs of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs were practically all 
waste. In another article I am 
goirig to tell what perhaps is the 
most wonderful story of all, the 
evolution of medicinal products 
from this once revolting mass of 
material that went to the trenches, 
or into the unspeakable waters of 
Bubbly Creek. But just at pres- 


ent glance hurriedly at some of 
the other by-products that came 
from the offal—and out of the 
brains of men who were put to the 
difficult task of saving the packing 
business from utter ruin. 


DISCOVERING NEW USES 


I talked with ong old-timer who 
told me how he had stood day by 
day and seen oceans of blood run 
away into the creek and river, so 
that the waters were fairly crim- 
son. Then Armour put his chem- 
ists at work on samples of blood, 
and this awful waste was finally 
checked. Now the blood is saved, 
and scarcely a drop of it escapes. 
A little of it is used for edible 
purposes, such as blutworst, be- 
ing caught in buckets as it flows 
from :the animal, and held until 
the healthfulness of the carcass 
is approved by the government 
inspectors:, The inedible blood, 
however, is collected each day in 
great reservoirs, cooked, and the 
water pressed out. Then it is 
dried and ground into powder. 

Again we turn to the sales de- 
partment, as Armour himself did 
so~ often when markets were 


needed. Markets for blood may 
seem easy to-day, but many a vali- 
ant struggle is written in those 
old-time sales records. What 
could anybody do with dried 
blood? 

Well, somebody discovered that 
tanners could use it as a surface 
filler on some kinds of leather, 
that it was a specific for calves 
afflicted with “scours,” and that 
defibrinated blood was market- 
able for various purposes. Blood 
meal became a regular product. 
And then the biggest use of all 
for blood was found in fertilizers, 
as an ammoniate. 

I tried to identify the group of 
men who discovered all the vari- 
ous uses for intestines, but im- 
mediately I ran into ramifications 
that led in all directions through 
the great Armour plants. Unfor- 
tunately, no current records of 
these different developments were 
preserved. Doubtless the man 
who invented the sausage contain- 
er, from intestines, has long since 
passed on. Other men since his 
time have explored the markets 
very thoroughly, until now vari- 
ous kinds of intestines are used 
for such things as tennis strings, 
clock cords, drum snares, caps for 
perfumery bottles, linings for beer 
pipes in breweries, gold-beaters’ 
skins, belt lacings, and containers 
of many kinds. Then we must 
not forget that Armour gets ban- 
jo, guitar, and violin strings from 
the intestines of sheep. 

I am told that some years ago 
the higher officials discovered that 
the windpipe of the steer was be- 
ing wasted, whereupon the orders 
went forth to find a use for it. 
One of those uses is now that of 
tobacco and snuff containers. 

Once there was no use, except 
in the tank, for the gullets, or 
swallowing tubes, but a dissec- 
tion of these parts showed a tubu- 
lar lining that could be stripped 
out; and now this inner casing 
is saved for the more profitable 
product of container for different 
things. 

Bladders, too, were a total loss 
until the markets for containers 
were investigated and cultivated, 
but now they are inflated and 
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“We are get- 
ting better 
literature at 
a saving of 
more than 


one-half the 


former cost” 


**Print It 
Yourself At 
Half the Cost’’ 


“If we had purchased your press when you first put the prop- 
osition before us, instead of thinking it over for several months, 
we would have saved considerable money,”’ writes the T. K. 
Kelly Sales System, one of the hundreds of owners of the 


Multicolor Press 


Here is acomplete printing plant, 
simplified for office use. Takes up 
less space than an ordinary desk. 
Printsfrom printers’ type, linotype, 
monotype, flat electrotypes, zinc 
etchings or halftones. Prints on 
flat bed—no curved plates to buy. 
In letter work itcan print letterhead 
in one color, body of letter in a sec- 
ond color through a ribbon, and 
signature in a third color—one, two 
or three colors in one operation— 
at a speed of 3000 to 4000 per hour. 
Easy to operate — inexperienced 
help can handle it—requires less of 
yourtimethan buying printing out- 
side and gives you absolute control 
of the cost of every job. Adapted 
to all kinds of printing—on paper 
bags, cloth, imprinting on book- 
lets, cardboard, etc. 

You don’t have to learn “printing.” 
The Multicolor Press knows all the 


tricks of job printing. Itisto print- 
ing what the phonograph or player 
piano is to music. Reproduce high 
quality printing as easily as you 
reproduce music. 

Print your own factory or office 
forms, folders, booklets, proofs of 
ads, form letters, letter heads, en- 
velopes, etc. Save 40% to 60% of 
your printing bills and get good 
work on time. Keep your business 
secrets in your office. 


Run your printed matter in small 
quantities just as you need it. 
Avoid having too much money 
tied up in stationery which busi- 
ness changes might make obsolete. 
Hundreds of concerns are now 
saving 40% to 60% of their print- 
ing bills with Multicolor Presses. 
Every Multicolor Press saves its 
cost the first year. Write for 
booklet. 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory in Fresno, California 
Address all communications to 


GENERAL OFFICES, 298: Broadway, New York City 
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“Classified” 
Week 


Sunday, March 18th to Sunday, March .25th 


Use Newspaper “Classified” Advertising. 


Now is the time to use it profitably to secure 
“Agents,” “Salesmen,” or other “Help,” either 
“Male” or “Female.” This is also your chance to 
offer a “Business Opportunity” of any nature. 


Prepare your ad now and run a good list of papers 
for Sunday, March 18th, or Sunday, March 25th— 
better still, use both. 

If you’re not familiar with Newspaper Classified— 
do not know what kind of copy pays best, write 
either Office, giving an outline of the proposition, 
and you will be told frankly whether Newspaper 
Classified Ads will pay or not. 


Advertisers should write to-day for Bulletin 
135, containing lists of papers and complete 
information. 


Agencies who have not received our Com- 
mission Proposition, should write for Bulletin 
135 and Rate-Card. 


710 
World 
Building 
New York 
| he 


ARKENBERG 
Si eial as Agency 


Phone 
Beekman 2252 PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES Main 5893 


NEW YORK and TOLEDO 
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dried to any degree of thinness. 
Thus the heavier containers are 
ised for holding such things as 
outty and lard. The lighter sheep 
bladders found an extensive use 
as covers for glass stoppers. 

This market exploration em- 
braced almost every conceivable 
field within the range of possibil- 
ities. For instance, they reached 
into the paint industry, where an 
opening was discovered for the 
bile of cattle! 
from the tank, and is used in mix- 
ing colors. It gives a peculiar 
tenacity. It also found a use as 
1 substitute for India ink, and in 
leaning carpets and other fabrics. 

I scarcely need touch on oleo- 
margarine, but it is a product of 
great value. A by-product caiied 
neutral lard forms one of the 
chief constituents of oleomargar- 
ine, along with oleo oil, this latter 
being extracted from the kidney 
fat of the steer. Then oleomar- 
garine has by-products of its own, 
one of them being a residue called 
oleo-stearin. This is used in the 
manufacture of chewing gums 
and penny candies. 

Lard, too, yields an oil of pe- 
culiar illuminating qualities, and 
here the market-searchers con- 
nected up with lighthouses, ships, 
mines, and locomotives. 

In an oil by-product of tallow 
they found an important ingredi- 
ent of lubricating oils. In fact, 
the establishment now yields more 
than twenty kinds of oils and 
greases, for each of which a defi- 
nite market has been worked out. 
The steer, sheep, and hog are 
veritable oil wells. 


A QUEER MARKET 


Several years ago some Armour 
man unearthed a queer outlet for 
gall stones in Japan, and now 
even this by-product finds a mar- 
ket. The Japanese carry the gall 
stones as talismans. 

The sheep, of course, always 
yielded wool, but in the all-em- 
bracing policy of utilizing the last 
fragment of material a chemical 
way was found to remove the 
wool by the roots which formerly 
had been sheared from the skin. 
This gave a long fiber and added 


This is now saved, 





AN 
Advertising Service 
For MANUFACTURERS 


IT PLAN trade paper and newspaper 
campaigns—write booklets, folders, 
bulletins, catalogs, inserts, sales letters, 
ete. If you are located within 150 
miles of Pittsburgh, I offer you an in- 
telligent, worth-while service—which, 
I am confident, will be appreciated 
by you. 


I handle a large amount of technical 
and mechanical advertising. 


I sell Nothing but Service. 


WILLIAM S. WALKER 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Advertising 
Executive 


A College bred man (34) whose expe- 
riences have been largely in the textile 
field—whose knowledge of the retail 
trade is exceeded only by the biggest re- 
tailers—who has done promotion work 
of a high order—whose natural ability 
and energy gained for him the position 
of manager of one of the largest Adver- 
tising Agencies in the country, is foot- 
loose after March Ist. 

He has traveled over the greater part 
of this country, meeting merchants of 
every class and degree of importance. 

He has worked with the greatest style 
experts of two continents—has a finely 
developed “style sense.” 

He was associated with the foremost 
typographic artists of America, and has 
been a publisher himself. 

He has originated and purchased a 
great deal of printed matter. He knows 
advertising media and advertising form 
and the proper application of them. 

He is a merchandiser, an organizer, 
and an executive, and can hold down a 
man-size job. 


Who wants him? 


Address “L. D.,” Box 241, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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BOOKLETS and FOLDERS 


We are especially equipped to 
handle long and short runs of 
advertising booklets and folders 
of every description. 
COLOR WORK EMBOSSING 
HOUSE ORGANS 
ADVERTISING COMPOSITION 


BARR & HAYFIELD, Inc. 
Quality Printing 
157-159 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY, 
Telephone Beekman 2311 











“The Man On_ 
The Spot’ ® 


is the one you 

should consult, 
. if you wish to 

get in right in 

the great 
Latin-American Field 

Mistakes are costly! 

THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 


The meee ~q yall ge 
(Est. 1906 


Havana, Cuba, or 801 Flatiron Bldg., N 


ARBONA| 


Cleaning Fluid 





Better thee 
Gasoline. Yor ail 


Cleaning purposes explod 
154 54 50¢8'$100 All Druggists 








GUMMED LABELS 


for Jon Fareel, Goa 
td Express hips 


Insure the prompt deli of Send copes Bie 
sents by peeing the bame aod addres of the consignee 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 


Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H, BLACK, Pres. 


S53 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 


| terial. 


| leather, 





something to the value of the 
wool for the manufacture of car- 
pets, rugs, and other things. 

Rennet powder, as everybody 
knows, is the curdling ferment 
used in great quantities in the 
manufacture of cheese, yet it is a 
packing-house by-product, and it 
went to the dump at one time, 
along with all the other hidden 
treasures of those days when men 
did not use their brains as they do 
to-day. I might also cite the 
spleens, a market for which was 
found in the fish hatcheries, as 
food for the young fish. 

Even in hides and skins there 
was once a heavy loss through 
the unskilful manipulation and 
failure to utilize all possible ma- 
It is not many years since 
pig skins, instead of going into 
went to the rendering 


tanks. Sixteen tanneries are now 


| owned and operated, all centered 


under the name of the Armour 
Leather Company. The output 
includes sole leather, belting, butts 
and upper leather. 

A plant in which I spent sev 


' eral hours was the Armour sand- 


paper works. Here we find not 
so much of a by-product industry 
as an industry designed to supply 
a market for by-products. Ar- 
mour, you know, makes his mar- 
kets if he cannot get them other- 
wise in sufficient magnitude. Glue 
goes to make up about forty per 
cent of the constituents of sand- 
paper, and this gives an enor- 
mous outlet for the glue factory. 

The same principle in another 
way holds good as to the manu- 
facture of cold cream and other 
toilet articles, few of which can 
be classed as by-products of the 
packing-houses. These goods 
have been taken on largely to sup- 
ply an outlet for by-product sales- 
manship. They enlarge the sales- 
man’s opportunity, not only to 
bring bigger sales to the house 
but greater earnings to himself. 

For instance, a salesman visits 
a small town, where the number 
of prospects is very limited. He 
has no more merchants on his list 
to sell, and, therefore, Armour 
gives him more allied products 
with which to occupy his surplus 
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Carl G. Percy 
Joins 


Displays Company 


It is our privilege to announce that Carl G. Percy has 
been elected Vice-President of the Displays Company. 

Mr. Percy brings into our organization a valuable 
experience in dealer service work covering several years 
in the retail and national advertising fields. 

For the past three years his work has been with Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company as manager of the Sales Pro- 
motion Department and editor of the dealer house-organ, 


“*Pull-Together.” 


Window Display Campaigns 
and Display Devices 


Our organization is by no means a new one. For seven 
years we have served some of the nation’s most substantial 
business houses in the creation of their window display 
campaigns and in the manufacture of materials. 

Perhaps our greatest success has been achieved in pro- 
ducing merchandise display devices of utility value which 
the dealers use constantly, and in the designing of manu- 
facturers’ window display campaigns which are in great 
demand with retailers because of their attractiveness and 
pulling power. 

We place at your disposal the services of men who 
know display problems—men who will study your mer- 
chandise and counsel with you in the development of 
your campaigns. 


Electric Flashing Signs 


Our electric flashing signs, which form an important 
part of our sign department, offer many opportunities for 
rounding out your store and window display service. 


CARROLL H. DUNNING, Pres. 
Displays Company 
71 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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The New York Evening Post 
begs to announce that its net 
paid daily circulation is now 
higher than at any corre- 
sponding time in its history 


of 115 years. 


In the eyes of the Brockton, Mass., 
Enterprise (Jan. 18, 1917), ‘The 
New York Evening Post is a most 


conservative and able publication.” 











Don’t throw up your 
hands over any En- 
graving Problem till 
you have seen us. 





Some Buyers 


associate quality 
with high prices. 
It doesn’t always 
follow. We shall 
be glad to dem- 
onstrate. 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS AND 


PHOTO -ENGRAVERS 
In ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send for our “‘Ruffstok’’ circular showing results 
of our specially prepared Halftones for printing 
on uncoated papers 
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'time. It is a nice problem, re- 
! quiring careful balance, but I was 

" told that since toilet goods were 
taken on the salesmen handling 
them had increased their own 
earnings from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. In thus adding prod- 
ucts to the salesman’s lines the 
company states that its chief mo- 
tive is often the desire to give 
its salesmen these bigger oppor- 
tunities, rather than a hope of 
adding to its own dividends. There 
is an army of young men coming 
along all the time, and a great 
problem is to give them a chance 
to get ahead. 

I might add here that all the 
Armour employees everywhere 
number 36,000 people, of whom 
2,500 are salesmen. There are 
10,000 employees in Chicago, and 
the others are distributed among 
packing plants in Kansas City, 
Omaha, East St. Louis, Fort 
Worth, Denver, Jacksonville, and 
Buenos Aires, as well as in vari- 
ous other Armour establishments 
in many places. 

Armour handles more than a 
thousand items and grades. Thus 
the package foods include some 
sixty kinds of canned meats, many 
sorts of fruits, vegetables, pork 
and beans, sliced bacon, mince- 
meat, evaporated milk, ketchup, 
chili sauce, oyster cocktail sauce, 
peanut butter, salmon, sardines, 
tuna fish, sauerkraut, carton 
beans, bouillon cubes, vegetole 
shortening, flavoring extracts and 


whips, maraschino cherries, soda | 


fountain products, grape juice, 
butter, eggs and cheese. 

The Armour turnover is around 
half a billion dollars a year, and 
to help keep this going a vast 
perpetual advertising campaign 
goes on. National magazines are 
used, largely woman’s publications, 
reaching a consuming population 
of thirty million people, and news- 
papers are used in a hundred 
American cities, with an addi- 
tional circulation of thirteen mil- 
lion families. In many cities large 
poster space is used. 

Then some sixteen trade papers 
also carry the Armour ads, and 
they include periodicals in such 
lines as meat, groceries, baking, 





Advertisers know 
absolutely what 
they are buying 
when they con- 
tract with A-B-C 
papers. No other 
guarantee is quite 
so 


The A-B-C-Paper 
In Meriden, Conn. 


TheRECORD 


No other Meri- 
den paper so 
guarantees its 
circulation, or 
submits to Audit. 
The Record car- 
ries much MORE 
and much 
BETTER adver- 
tising than its 
competitor. 

















Film Salesmen 


Wanted 








We have openings for a number 
of high class film salesmen to 
cover territories in various 
sections of the country, including 


New York. 


These positions are open only to 
capable, experienced men who 
know how to size up the strong 
selling points of a film and 
present them to the exhibitor in 
a way that will produce 
results. 


General Film Company 


Incorporated 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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The Problem 


“What can do with $11,000 or $20,000 or $30,000? 


Can I show results with it to justify a large investment?” 


asks Mr. X. Y. 


Mr. E. T. G. in Printers’ Ink writes 
“The growth of a proposition out of $10,000 to 
much larger sums by means of Local Dailies is 
plain enough; if the proposition shows a profit in 
the first towns, Mr. X. Y. can expand and use more 


NEW ENGLAND 


towns.” 


is the logical place to start such a campaign. 


New England with its compact territory—cities close to- 
gether—no long jumps for salesmen—good jobbing houses 
—distribution easy and accounts safe—manufacturing and 
agricultural territory combined. People prosperous and 


willing to spend. 


The local daily newspapers in New England are quick 
workers—rapid producers and great local stimulants! 


FIFTEEN OF THE BEST 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation ai 34 7 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE. PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9,892 "A. B. 
Population 22,000, with teks 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. PNION and 
Daily Circulation 28, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation I 
Population 39,656, 4a suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., creat 
Daily Circulation’ 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. an Mercury 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net — 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with odette 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 30,444 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., , 
Daily Circulation 35 721 net paid A. B. C 
Population 38,000, ‘with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT.  Feendnda 
Daily Circulation 32,219 

Population 150.000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, or p POGIST ES 


Daily Circulation’ 19,4 
Population 150,000, ie suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (£vening) 
Daily Circulation 9,000 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 5,386 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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onfectionery, drugs, soda-foun- 


ains, pure foods and medicine. | 
While the greater portion of | 
he advertising is to the ultimate | 


‘onsumer, an aggressive campaign 
s carried on in the dealer field. 


olders, circulars and other forms | 
if printed matter carry on a spe- | 


ialized work with retail mer- 
‘-hants. Then Armour makes a 
trong point of addresses by ex- 
erts to trade associations. 

And now Armour is addressing 
1 campaign of advertising to the 


farm producer, in the leading ag- | 
ricultural papers, the purpose of 


which is to produce better raw 
materials in greater quantity. A 
department has been built up to 
give the farmer and stock-raiser 
free expert advice. It is the plan 
io distribute treatises, text-books 


and pamphlets, designed to make | 


the farm more profitable. 

Similar to this, in a way, is the 
Domestic Science Department, the 
mission of which is to supply 
housewives information on kitchen 
and food economics. It aims to 
combat the cost of living, to teach 
the utilization of left-overs and 
the cheaper cuts of meat, and to 
point out ways for the elimination 
of waste—a subject in which the 
Armour organization ought indeed 
to be well trained. 

This Domestic Science Depart- 
ment has a weekly page in nearly 
a hundred leading newspapers, 
and thus reaches two million 
women. There is also a food 
laboratory for testing recipes and 
preparing menus, and for finding 
new uses for the company’s prod- 
icts. Booklets, circulars, a six- 
day course of instruction in cook- 
ng, and a personal correspond- 
ence bureau all go to make up 
iis department. 

If the new advertising to the 
cople at large succeeds in carry- 
nig an adequate expression of the 

ner motives and workings of 
‘iis vast organization, it will be 

work in line with the larger de- 
com of modern advertising 
elf, 


ll. M. Rosine has been appointed 
‘ific Coast representative of Travel. 
has been with the Los Angeles Ad- 
ssing & Mailing Company. 
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The Humble Potato 
and Its Extraordi- 
nary High Price 


suggests that the farmers in Maine have 
had a very prosperous year. 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


is the trading center of the thriving 
community which it ornaments, This 
beautiful residential city with a fair 
share of industries for a city of its kind 
is unusually prosperous. The 


Evening 
Express 


is the city afternoon daily serving this 
rich community. It has more circula- 
tion than all other Portland dailies com- 
bined. The local advertisers recognize 
it as the greatest salesforce in Portland. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


BRIDGEPORT 
is Ready! 


Come. what will in affairs of 
state, this great industrial city may 
be relied on to do her bit. 


She has not only the intelligence 
to do but she has the ability to do. 

The men and machinery in 
Bridgeport are not surpassed in 
the industrial world. The 


Post Telegram 


truly representative of this great 
industrial city. 


By popular selection, the choice 
of the pedple as circulation far 
exceeds all others. 


Largest Connecticut Circulation ! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Chicago 
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The warning 
Breakers which PRINTERS’ 
Ahead = Inx published 
some time ago to the effect that 
certain people down in Washing- 
ton mightily need a liberal educa- 
tion on what advertising really is 
does not seem to have been one 
which was overdrawn, in view of 
later events. In fact, unless the 
education is forthcoming at an 
early hour, something may be ex- 
pected to drop. And when it 
drops the advertising, publishing, 
printing and allied industries are 
going to be hurt badly. 

All through Congress we find a 
certain contempt for advertising 
and advertisers. The sentiment 
seems to be that advertising is 
more or less illegitimate—a form 
of charlatanry, if not something 
worse. It has even been intimated 
on the floor of the Senate that 
advertising is a clever sort of bri- 
bery, by means of which the press 
is throttled. All through recent 
debates runs the note that adver- 
tising is something sinister and 
money made through its agency is 
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little short of ill-gotten pelf. For 
instance, here is Senator Lee, of 
Maryland, defending Secretary 
Daniels and animadverting upon 
the advertising of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company: 


Mr. President, money seems to have 
passed. This betrayal of our Navy by 
the press was apparently paid for. The 
head of the concern that made most of 
the defective shells, put in the news- 
papers of the country expensive adver- 
tisements attacking the Navy Depart- 
ment for giving this contract to a for- 
eign company. Immediately after that 
the Secretary of the Navy prepared a 
bulletin, and that bulletin gave the de- 
tails of this defective-shell business, but 
the heart of that bulletin was cut out 
by the newspapers of the country. I 
have mentioned the matter to a half 
dozen Senators and none of them, with 
one exception, had any knowledge of 
the actual facts in the case. One great 
newspaper, the New York Times, had 
a full statement of the Navy Depart 
ment bulletin. It would be a public 
service if it could be exactly ascer- 
tained just what papers accepted the 
advertising and pressed the most 
convincing details we the Navy Depart- 
ment bulletin. So far as I am advised, 
a great number of the papers of the 
country have suppressed the vital por 
tions of that bulletin. 


To the experienced advertising 
man, who knows with what jeal- 
ousy all of the worth-while pub- 
lications of the country guard the 
integrity of their editorial col- 
umns, how worse than absurd 
such innuendoes are. 

Then, too, there seems to be a 
feeling among our legislators that 
publishers are not entitled to make 
any money whatever. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are more pub- 
lishing enterprises being conducted 
at a loss to-day than in any other 
industry under the sun.) But down 
in Washington it is a favorite pas- 
time to pick out one or two ex- 
ceptionally successful publications 
and discuss its finances as though 
the very circumstance of having 
built up a valuable property is i1 
itself evidence of nefarious prac- 
tices. The idea seems to be to 
“get” the successful ones. Thus 
speaks Senator James, of Ken- 
tucky: 

Mr. James: Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator a question. Is it not 
true that in order to reach a publica 
tion so full of advertisements as the 
Iron Age, eo! the rate apply to the 
newspapers whi are read daily and 
circulated throughout the country. 
while it might do justice in the case of 
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that publication, would be an exceed- 
ingly great hardship on the small daily 
nc wspapers of the country, which carry 
sinall amounts of advertisements and 


give the public the current news, and 
in this way are in the class of public 
ed icators, and | enlighteners? 


Mr. James. I think, if the Senator 
will pardon me, that there is a dis- 
tinction that the Government ought to 
make between carrying a paper which 
is almost entirely for advertising, as 
this one seems to be, and a newspaper 
that circulates and is read for the pur- 
pose of enlightening a community. 

Mr. Bryan. Oh, no; there are 132 
pages of reading in this. 

Mr. JAMEs. know, but it is nearly 
all given over to advertisements. 

There you clearly see the Sena- 
torial mind at work. If the pub- 
lication contains a goodly supply 
of advertisements, that is a reason 
for “reaching” it, as Senator 
James so naively expresses it. 
Whereas, as the _ sophisticated 
readers of Printers’ INK so well 
understand, the amount of adver- 
tising carried is a barometer of 
the hold a publication has upon 
the reading public. The small 
country paper of 300 circulation, 
whose reading matter is mostly 
about somebody’s barn being paint- 
ed, contains little advertising and, 
therefore, according to this in- 
verted philosophy, should be car- 
ried absolutely free within the 
county, whereas a strong paper 
like the Jron Age, printing highly 
educational matter and quoted on 
the financial pages of leading 
dailies throughout the country, 
should be taxed to the limit. It 
is a reversal with a vengeance of 
the biblical maxim that “to him 
that hath shall be given and 
from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which 
he hath.” 

As to the need for education 
of our legislators as to the whole 
subject of advertising, this little 
colloquy will be received with rel- 
ish by our readers: 

Mr. Stone. I answer in this way: 
If we could differentiate between the 
legitimate newspapers and these muck- 
raking magazines, which contain when 
at iheir best, generally speaking—there 
are most honorable exceptions, of course, 
but_generally speaking—a lot of trashy 
stu’, and one-half of the matter within 
the covers made up of advertisements, 
from which they get, I am told, in many 
ins‘ances more than $1,000 a page— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, some 
of them get $5,000 a page per issue. 
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One more quotation from a great 
mass of similar stuff and we are 
done. Recalling that the chair- 
man of the Post-Office Committee 
in the House recently delivered a 
tirade on what he styled as “the 
mere advertiser,” note this similar 
trend of thought in the Senate. 
It is Senator Smith, of South 
Carolina, talking: 

First-class matter, the ordinary letters, 
the rank and file of the people in their 
communication socially and in a busi- 
ness way, covering all the desires of 
the people to communicate with each 
other, must bear a rate approximating 
35 cents a pound in order to make up 
the deficit that these gentlemen who 
flood the country with their advertise- 
ments may be enabled to carry their 
published matter without a loss them- 
selves. But I do differentiate between 
them and the wae, which are a 
necessary evil. We have to depend upon 
them for the dissemination of news. 


Here, again, we sense the idea 
that “flooding the country with 
advertisements” is a reprehensible 
practice which should be sternly 
repressed. What is an advertiser, 
anyhow? He is just an every-day 
merchant or manufacturer who is 
seeking to increase his volume of 
business and thus add to the 
wealth of the nation. Is the man- 
ufacturer who doubles his fac- 
tory by skilful advertising and 
gives employment to large num- 
bers of men to be legislated 
against, in favor of the manufac- 
turer who lets his business stag- 
nate? 

In Congress there is unlimited 
sympathy for the farmer and for 
the laboring man. Perhaps if the 
Senators and members of’ the 
House of Representatives knew 
more about advertising and its 
place in political economy they 
would have a little sympathy left 
to bestow upon the large and grow- 
ing class of business men who are 
making the nation’s factories hum. 


Will the Trade The news from 


icago that the 
= metal-bed manu- 


facturers have 
Late’’? agreed to invest 
$200,000 this year in a national 
“preparedness-f or-peace” cam- 
paign shows that one trade asso- 
ciation, at least, is alive to its 
opportunities and has discarded 
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talking for acting. This is for- 
tunate for the industry, and the 
Metallic Bedstead and Supply 
Manufacturers’ Alliance is to be 
congratulated on its foresight. 

It is to be hoped that other 
trade associations will take a leaf 
from the notebook of the bed- 
makers, turn off the “resolution” 
valve and undertake some tangible 
development work. It is doubtful 
if conditions will ever again be 
so favorable to co-operative ad- 
vertising on a large scale as they 
are now, and certainly it would 
be hard to imagine a time when 
work of this kind will do such 
lasting good. A survey of almost 
any association will show that the 
peak market of the past two years 
has materially lessened price-cut- 
ting, made adequate profit possible 
and put money in pockets which 
heretofore have been but thinly 
lined. Moreover, as is the case 
in the metal-bed industry, the high 
price of raw materials has driven 
out fly-by-night competition: to a 
large extent. In short, there is a 


spirit of friendliness. abroad in 


these associations of competitors 
which can by no means be counted 
on to last forever. So it should 
be harvested while ripe. 

It should be unnecessary for us 
to urge that no time be lost in 
making a start. When peace 
comes, it will come suddenly, just 
as the war came suddenly. The 
first positive signs of peace will 
be the signal for the return of 
competitive conditions which ex- 
isted before the war. Indeed, one 
prominent manufacturer tells 
Printers’ INK that at the last 
meeting of his association four 
members resigned, believing that 
when the metal market begins to 
tumble they could cope with the 
situation better outside of the as- 
sociation than as members. A feel- 
ing of nervousness pervades this 
association—nervousness brought 
on by uncertainty of what is com- 
ing. Other associations feel the 
same way. They ought to do 
something, but they don’t know 
what. 

Our advice to them is to stop 
worrying and _ start working. 
There is nothing that will hold an 
association together so much as 
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taking firm hold of a commor 
problem and each member doin; 
his “bit” to push the remedy t 
a favorable conclusion. The on 
big thing an association can dc 
to secure its future is to insure it 
If present conditions are largel) 
a result of demand, then the ob 
vious thing for each associatio1 
to do is to do what it can to mak 
sure that this demand continue: 
regardless of what happens in 
Europe or what happens to th 
raw-material market. And _ the 
way to insure an after-the-wa 
demand is to set to work and 
build it now. We have seer 
enough of the evils from a “too 
late” policy abroad to repeat thc 
mistake at home. 


Advertisi ng Th e bankabl« 


Misused as features of good 
will are becom- 


a Good- Will ing more appar- 

Hypodermic ent every day- 
even to the bankers. Printers’ 
Ink has recorded the campaigns 
which have been directed by cor- 
porations like the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Toledo Railways & 
Light Company, the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and many others. Such cam- 
paigns have increased good will 
because they have been  well- 
founded and persistent. 

There is a tendency in some 
quarters to regard advertising as 
a good will hypodermic; some- 
thing that can be injected into the 
consuming public with amazing 
stimulative results. When the re 
sults fail to materialize, advertis- 
ing is condemned. 

Often concerns fail to hit a 
point of contact with their public. 
The note of fair play, so neces- 
sary in advertising of this kind, is 
missing. And as a result the cam 
paign sputters out. 

Never did certain manufactur- 
ers have advertising opportunities 
as they have now. Firms making 
commodities which have increased 
greatly in pricé may change bitter 
antagonism to at least neutral tol- 
eration. This period of distorted 
prices will mark a rising or falling 
good will for these concerns 
Right advertising will at least hold 
the good will steady. 
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Change of Address 


The Eastern advertising offices 
of The David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Company have been consoli- 
dated. 


All communications regarding 
advertisements for The Mother’s 
Magazine, The Boys’ World, 
The Girls’ Companion, Young 
People’s Weekly, New Century 


Teacher’s Monthly, should be 
addressed to 70 East 34th Street 
instead of: the Metropolitan 
Tower as heretofore. 


Advertising Director 


REPRESENTATIVES 


_E. P. Boycz, New England 
E. Sinnock, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and South 
P. P. Epmonston, New York State 
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You Answer This! 


Why do the following Publications 
deliver their Magazines to the Adver- 
tising Agencies of New York City by 

**Co-operative Services’’ ? 

Why Did They Drop Mail Delivery? 

“*A few of the many service users” 
The Hearst Publications Spur 
The McClure Magazines Vogue 
The Munsey Publications System 
Street & Smith Magazines McCall’s 
North American Review 
Review of Reviews 
Atlantic Monthly 
House Beautiful 
People’s Home Journal 
House and Garden 
Housewives Physical Culture 
Art World Forest and Stream 
Peargon’s Harper’s Bazar 

~ I 


Metropolitan 
Harper’s 
Scribner’s 


Vanity Fair 


The answer solves your —~ ll question : 
profitably use ‘‘Co-operati 


450 Fourth Ave. Tel.7205 05-7206 MaaSq 











FOR SALE 


A trade newspaper, thorough- 
ly established, making $12,000 
net per annum, with assurance 
of largely increased profits. 
Published in New York. 
Owner will deal direct with 
prospective purchasers, and 
not through brokers. Address 


“S. F.,’’ Box 240, 


care Printers’ Ink, 185 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 











Quaker Oats Company Buys 
“Tillson’s Oats” 


The Quaker Oats Company has pur- 
chased the mills and the good will of 
“Tillson’s Oats.” At one time this 
brand dominated the Canadian market 
but in late years has had a checkered 
eareer—now being advertised, now nez- 
lected. It is not known yet whether 
the brand “‘Tillson’s Oats” will be con- 
tinued or whether it will gradually he 
merged into the “Quaker” business, 
The buying of these mills may men 
the abandonment of the Peterboro 
Quaker Oats site. The plant on this 
site was recently destroyed by fire. " 


Carnation Milk Enters Canada 


The Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany, of Seattle, manufacturer of Car- 
nation Condensed Milk, have entered 
the Canadian field and will manufac. 
ture their product in the Dominion. 
This firm recently purchased the two 
factories of the Aylmer Condensed 
Milk Company, at Aylmer, Ont., a sub- 
sidiary company of the Dominion Can- 
ners, Ltd., of Hamilton, Ont. It is 
understood. that the product of these 
two factories will be marketed under 
the Carnation brand but this has not 
been definitely decided upon as_ the 
“Canada First” brand of the aemet 
company is well established. The ad 
vent of the Carnation people into the 
Canadian field will divide the major 
competition into two camps—Carnation 
and Borden. 


Kirk Taylor With White Star 
Refining Company 


Kirk Taylor, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Evapco Com- 
pany, is now in charge of the dealers’ 
advertising service department of the 
White Star Refining Company, Detroit. 














SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


PATENTED DE¢ | \ 
Highest in QUALITY, Lowest in PRICE. 
Packed 10.000 to box 
10M. 
M 


Packed 1000 to box; 2c per M extra. 


BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG.CO. 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

















BP sitive sprout to i 
Gwo Tiarge Plants 
he success we enjoy has not.... 
been immediate, fr bonbnt sr 
years of close application and earnest 
effort and like all soevolwedit. fe: 
ispermanent and solidly founded... fa 
Che Sterling Engraving Cou 


ae ST. nem lOCAV.E36RST. & 
KMAN2900 yori, GREELEY 3900 
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siness Papers vs. Official | RGBRERT G. JACOBSON 


Organs 
New York, Feb. 24, 1917. 11 East 43RD Sr., NEw York Crry 


or of PRINTERS’ INK: ‘ilies 
ou may ¥ renee the at- 
ed copy of a letter to the Secretary i 
he National Association of Adver- Designer of Type Layouts 
g Specialty Manufacturers. Monographs, Catalogues and Books 
Jesse H. Neat, : Te 
Executive Secretary. Fine editions avsigned and privately printed 
My. E. Wurte, Sec’ 2 
ihe a Ass’ in - Advertising 
Specialty Manufacturers. * e 
.nswering your letter of February 20, | Lincoln Freie Presse 
ressed to Mr. James H. McGraw, in : LINCOLN, NEB. 
-h you ask whether this organiza- J . 


Actual Average 
publishes a house organ, if we did 
1 may be ae that we would be = pee Jeritsi ‘i ome 
eed to’ supply you with a copy; but biggest circulation @ States 
e do not, and it is improbable that we of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, ¥ Xe the order named. 
vill undertake such an enterprise. ‘All subscriptionis paid in advance. 
We believe in and stand for indepen- Flat rate, 35c. 
t publications that are not owned 
irectly or indirectly by any trade, class 
r professional association. We are also 
vnmitted to the principle that business 
jlications should not be the organ or 
outhplaae of any house or combination | 
houses to further its or their special 
terest as against the joint interest of 
the trade or x x . , | 
In support of this principle, we re- 
ceitly made a vigorous protest against | ed E a4 | E N | 
the publication of a magazine by the | ' 
Retailers Departmental of the A. A. C. BTANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10 
of W. oom 
Personally, I believe that this posi- ’ 
tion is sound and logical in every re- Follow the lead of the World Ss 
spect, but in any event, our organiza- " 
tion is, as I have stated, committed to greatest adver 
the promotion of the policies outlined tisers— 
above. 


In thie connection, you may be in- POPULARIZE 
terested in our constitution, an am 
ok ised to enclose a copy thereof. YOUR TRADE 
Jesse H. Neat, MARK 


Executive Secretary. 























Send illustration for 
quotations— 


To Handle “Klever Kraft’ | | Ourbooklet, Success- 
os ful Adsortien Ideas 
Advertising “FREE. 
The American Ring Company, Water- 
ay, Meng 4 sy — 4 ‘Finney, The Old King Cole 
nc., ork, in charge of the adver- 
tising of Klever Kraft Silverware, Papier Mache Co. We aaalial this 
which it manufactures. Canton, O. familiar Trade Mark 


| Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Biz —s People have money to — 


Prockto 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 






































Corries many want advertisements. Bert 
| Paper. Leading general, advertisers use it 








The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMETHING like ten years ago 

somebody made a hit in the 
sales-letter field with the argument 
that the “you” form of approach 
or appeal should be used every 
time instead of the “we” opening. 
Thereupon “you” letters became 
very much the fashion. ’Most 
every letter you got “you’d” you 
in every paragraph from start to 
finish. If any old fogy advertiser 
attempted to slip in a “we” here 
and there some letter expert im- 
mediately shot his letter full of 
holes: “Why should the advertiser 
talk about himself when the reader 
was: interested’ only in what 
touched his interests,” and so on. 
Now, what do you think? Yes, 
you guessed it! There was shown 
to the Schoolmaster recently a 
printed form letter that brought 
a uniformly good return when 
used on widely different kinds of 
mailing-lists, and it began with 
“We invite you .” This is prob- 
ably about example 1,376 of the 
truth that general rules about the 
preparation of good copy for ad- 
vertisements and letters are sub- 
ject to many exceptions (Mr. 
Mears please note)—that if a man 
has an interesting and convincing 
story to tell, so long as he tells 
it naturally and convincingly, it 
matters little how he goes about 
it. Some of the most readable 
short stories violate “principles” 
laid down in the books that tell 
you all about short-story writing. 
If your advertisement or your 
sales letter commands attention, 
interest and belief, you needn’t 
worry about the things which, 
after all, are of small significance. 


It happened in one of the largest 
Western cities where a political 
boss was regularly holding up va- 
rious business interests of the city 
for his annual toll. So far as 
this incident goes, let his name be 
known as Mike Maloney. In the 
early part of a new year he ar- 
ranged for the publication of his 
“Business and Buyers’ Guide” and 
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engaged a number of strong-arm 
solicitors ‘to produce advertise- 
ments. One of these strolled into 
the branch office of an. Eastern 
manufacturer and, throwing down 
his dummy before the manager 
of the office, said insolently, “Mike 
Maloney told me to come around 
here and get your ad for this 
book of his.” The manager of 
that office was just a wee bit more 
Irish than the strong-arm gent. 
He glared at the intruder for a 
number of seconds before he 
spoke, and then said impres- 
sively, “Who in h— is Mike Ma- 
loney?” That anyone about town 
should not know his esteemed em- 
ployer was too much for the hold- 
up representative ; without another 
word he gathered up his dummy 
and strode out. 
: * &° * 
With so many Latin-American 
advisers assuring us emphatically 
that most of the United States ad- 
vertising in Spanish-speaking 
countries is wretched, there is 
danger of swinging in the other 
direction and yielding too far to 
the suggestions of those who may 
be sincere but whose advertising 
judgment is poor. For that mat- 
ter, the same situation prevails in 
this country. No matter what 
form of advertising you may lay 
out, you will have a number of re- 
tail dealers and usually some of 
your own salesmen telling you 
that the advertising misses the 
mark. Recently a number of na- 
tional advertisers discussed at 
length the danger of allowing the 
preferences of salesmen to influ- 
ence too far -the adoption of ad- 
vertising methods. The point was 
made that the salesman nearly al- 
ways thinks more of the advertis- 
ing that he hands out or places 
himself, because he is in a posi- 
tion to judge the effect or the 
good will of that, whereas he can- 
not usually see the effects of some 
of the more far-reaching forms of 
advertising. 
If our own American dealers 





+. ot oe _— 
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and salesmen may be wrong in 
their views of what is effective ad- 
vertising, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that dealers and traveling 
men in South America may like- 
wise have many erroneous no- 
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clerks in the stores, mechanics 
who used the advertiser’s product, 
etc. The manufacturer was in- 
clined to agree, but did not want 
to make up a new form of adver- 
tising if he could use it only in 


Cuba. The Buenos Aires repre- 
sentative arrived in the United 
States on a visit at about this time, 
and the suggestion was made to 
him that he could probably use 
many of these fobs to advantage. 
“No, no, sefior,” he protested, 
“thees advertising would not suit 


tions ? 

To illustrate: a Cuban dealer 
recently made a strong request on 
a manufacturer of the United 
States for a quantity of advertis- 
ing fobs. He was certain that 
such advertising would make a 
great hit on the island, with 








Messenger Service Only 


After all, the only service a publication is able to render an advertiser 
is the delivering of his message where he may desire to have it delivered. 
In case of Goop HEALTH, the delivery is to most influential people—the 
very most influential people. Specific evidence of this will be furnished 
on request. This specific evidence is both interesting and—important. 
Address— 


‘Name GOOD HEALTH inte cei Mich 





NOTICE TO 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


and others. If you are called upon for estimates or mailing lists of 
the Automobile trades, we are prepared to furnish you them as follows: 
36,931 see Dealers, all kinds, U. S., price $50.00, or $2.50 per thou- 
and by states. 
8,884 Pord "Dedkers, U. S. and Canada, price $18.50, or $3.00 per thousand by 
states. 
38,453 Auto Garages, price $50.00, or $2.50 per thousand by states. 
36,431 Auto Repairs, price $50.00, or $2.50 per thousand by states. 
45,298 Auto Supplies, price $60. 00, or $2.50 per thousand by states, 
57,703 Dealers, Garages, Supplies’ and Repairs combined, without duplication, 
$80.00, or $2.50 per thousand by states. 
1,136 Auto Supply Jobbers, price $4.00 for the list. 
2,780 Auto Tire Dealers, price $3.00 per thousand. 
3,099,575 Auto Owners, $2.00 per thousand in lots of 1,000 to 10,000; over that 


cheaper. 
1,041,975 Ford Owners, $2.00 per thousand in lots of 1,000 to 10,000; over that 
cheaper. 


All commercial lists are typewritten, show financial ratings in dollars and are 1917 


compilation, and guaranteed 98% correct. Ask for price list No. 82 showing 2500 
other classifications of dependable mailing lists. 


TRADE CIRCULAR ADDRESSING CO. 
Phone Franklin 1182 166 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Cut this out. Will not appear again 
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IT PAYS 


Co. 


To Use Moving Pictures 
and It Will Pay YOU. 
Our special Animated Cartoon Film ads 
for Bottled Coca Cola are proving very 
popular with the Bottlers. These films 
are being shown in hundreds of Moving 

Picture Theatres. 
Won’t you let us “Movie-ize” your advertising? 


RIOGRAPH 
FILM CO., Atlanta, Ga. 








Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


EIGHTH AVE., 38rd to 34th Ste. 














Ait! Glass Head Pins 
Bess Sales Maps 
Plotting Papers 


Show Salesmen, Customers, Agencies; 
gales you made and 
@ales you didn’t. 


Edexce Charting 
Papers 
SHOW Production, 
Bales, Costs and 
Profits, by days, 
weeks, months or 

years. 













































































) Big Sample Pack: 

e po Charting 
©, Paper, Curve Cards, Samp'e Map 
q Mount and assortment of Map 
e@ " Pins and Map-marking devices 
~—% sent for fifteen 2c. stamps. 


pins—exect Write for @ copy of Our 
wr ee Booklet for Exeoutives—‘‘Graph- 
fc Presentation of Facts.’’ FREE. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 





at all in our country.” He was 
sure of his ground, and the adver- 
tiser dropped the matter and took 
up something else that the Argen- 
tinian agent advised. Later he was 
chagrined to learn that a fellow 
manufacturer had sent a quantity 
of advertising fobs to Buenos 
Aires and that they had proved to 
be a very popular form of adver- 
tising with precisely the same class 
of people that the first advertiser 
had in mind. Furthermore, the 
second manufacturer had a dealer 
there who had also been sure that 
the fobs would not take well, but 
who quickly changed his mind 
when he saw how they were re- 
ceived. 

It is wise, of course, to consider 
temperament, but it seems likely 
that advertisers may be easily mis- 
led by the advice of South Ameri- 
cans themselves as to the forms of 
advertising best suited to their 
country. The Schoolmaster can- 
not resist the conviction that a 
sane, well-balanced advertising ap- 
peal is something that can be used 
in most parts of the world. 


Representatives Club Limits 
Membership to 100. 


Eight new members were elected at 
the February meeting of the New York 
Representatives’ Club, bringing the ac- 
tive membership to eighty-two. An 
amendment to the by-laws was passed, 
limiting the membership to 100. 

Don M. Parker, advertising manager 
of the Century, and Luther D. Fernald, 
advertising manager of the Leslie-Judge 
Company, gave the _ representatives 
straight-from-the-shoulder talks regard- 
» gag kind of work to be done by the 
club. 














326 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 








COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
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WE specialize in ab- 
solutely reliable 
mats that cannot 
blister or burn. 


@ Maybe you use elec- 
tros. Try our stereos 
instead, and save 
money. We've got 
them down to a fine 
point — better than 
electros for newspaper 
copy. 


I Worrall & Deringer 
Worth 587 


M 
A 
T 
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X 251 William St. New York 
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» Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: 
Advertising Solicitor, 
CEMENT ERA, 
538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Excellent opportunity for printing sales- 
man to sell printing on a commission 
for out-of-town plant. Only applicants 
accustomed to earning at least $5,000.00 
a year will be considered. Address 
with reference, Salesman, Box 791, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





SOLICITOR WANTED 
With acquaintance among agencies and 
national advertisers, to take charge of 
advertising of list of magazines. Refer- 
ences. Box 792, care Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Salesmen or Advertising Men 
who command trade in Photo Engraving 
will find good opportunity to increase 
earnings by placing orders with out-of- 
town plant, equipped for quality work. 
Address Service, Box 786, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Advertising salesman wanted on a trade 
journal established forty-five years. Ex- 
perienced man who can turn good list 
of prospects into advertisers will have 
exceptional opportunity to demonstrate 
his worth. Address Box 778, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED SALESMAN. 
To take charge of selling end of muslin, 
fibre and paraffin sign department of a 
large national printing and lithographing 
company. Must know market and 
prices. State salary, experience, etc. 
Address “Salesman,” care Printers’ 
Sg 3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
0. 











ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Young man with trade journal experi- 
ence possessing enthusiasm, ambition 
and ability to sell advertising. Unusual 
opportunity for advancement with the 
SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER 
and affiliated publications in New Eng-’ 
land territory. Send, age, experience 
and references. Address F. K. Kretsch- 
mar, Gen. Mgr., 166 Essex St., Boston. 








WANTED 


An Advertising 
Manager 


for large Manufacturing 
Company. One preferred 
with Advertising Agency 
experience, to be located in 
New York City. Address, 
stating salary expected, past 
experience and _ reference. 
Box 770, care PrinTERS’ 
INK. 














Copywriter wanted with agency experi- 
ence. Send samples of work. Samples 
will be returned. State salary wanted 
and give former connections, also state 
the time you can be here. Give full 
information in first letter. Mention 
gard the lines of goods handled. 

ill notify successful applicant by wire. 
Keeshen Advertising Okla- 


ompany, 
homa City. ‘ 





Correspondent; copywriter; assist cir- 
culation manager; publishing house; 
phonograph dictation; form letter sys- 
tems; leaflets; salary $25 to $35 with 
plenty of room for growth; make letter 
get interview. Samples may help, and 
will be returned promptly; applications 
held strictly confidential. Address P. O. 
Box 30, Station D; W. N., New 
York City. 





Correspondent Advertising Promotion 
Department of One of New York’s 
Foreign Newspapers 
YOUNG LADY WITH ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY EXPERIENCE, ini- 
tiative and ability for good, clear, 
forcible “‘copy,” able to write without 
dictation, to take charge of advertising 
correspondence. Permanent position, 
good salary. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 





Large corporation doing world-wide busi- 
ness has opening for Branch Sales 
Manager, also for Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, experienced in sales, advertising 
and correspondence and capable of 
handling sales force. Knowledge of 
automobiles and accessories desirable 
but not essential. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement unlimited. Give full par- 
ticulars, age, references and salary 
desired. Strictly confidential. Box 
782, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—A young mail-order house in 
a prosperous Southern city, doing a half- 
million dollars a year, wants a catalogue 
man to assist in the preparation of its 
catalogues and general advertising mat- 
ter. Applicant need not be a finished 
catalogue man, but must have had prac- 
tical experience in general catalogue 
work, such as the preparation of good 
selling copy for such items as stoves, 
implements, building materials, furni- 
ture, hardware, buggies, sewing ma- 
chines, etc. A permanent position and 
a big future for the right man. State 
age, experience, where now employed, 
salary expected to start and give refer- 
ences. Address “Dixie,” Box 766, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Copywriter, technical graduate pre- 
ferred for preparing forceful trade-paper 
copy and catalogue matter for engineer- 
ing accounts of general agency. Must 
understand layout and _— éngraving. 
Steady position. Opportunity depends 
upon the man. Apply only if you have 
a successful recérd. All particulars, in- 
cluding salary desired, must be included 
in first letter. Box 784, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


PRINTING PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A graduate from the Composing Room; 
who understands high grade typography, 
halftone and color press work, pam- 
phlet binding, etc. Only a hustler with 
rounded out experience can fill po- 
sition. A real opportunity for an A-1 
man at $35.00 to start. Address Box 
780, care Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS MANAGER—Publisher of 
several technical trade journals, long 
established and profitable, wants thor- 
oughly competent business manager 
No theorist or soft snap seeker but a re- 
liable, hardworking practical man with 
successful publication experience whe 
wants to advance on his merits and re- 
sults. produced. One who can work 
with and relieve publisher and soon take 
charge of business office; employ and 
train assistants and increase the busi- 
ness, which is now ready for such de- 
velopment. Full particulars required, 
also mention starting salary. New 
York Box 781, care Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen Wanted 
Manufacturing Company with National 
reputation, Increasing Sales force— 
Opening for four (4) salesmen—Posi- 
tions permanent. Salary and Expenses. 
Must travel. Men experienced selling 
advertising service preferred but not 
essential. Single men 25 to 35 years 
of age, experienced selling specialties, 
who are hustlers and want a permanent 
connection. This is the position you 
have been looking for. Give full record 
and references. All applications confi- 
dential. Box 752, care Printers’ Ink. 

















WESTERN 
Advertising Man 


An unusual opportunity is offered 
high-class Advertising Solicitor with 
established acquaintance among agen- 
cies and big advertisers' in the west- 
ern territory. Must be a man who has 
demonstrated beyond question his abil- 
ity to secure high-grade general pub- 
licity and mail-order advertising. 
Position open at once with long- 
established standard magazine of na- 
tional circulation. Commission basis, 
drawing account and traveling 


expenses. 
This is a big opportunity for an ex- 
—— man who is willing to work 
ard and can produce results. In re- 
plying, please give age, general qual- 
ifications, and drawing account ex- 
pected. Box 754, care Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 
One of the most successful class publi- 
cations in America wants young man. 
18-23 years, as solicitor for classified 
advertising. No experience necessary. 
Beginner with college education pre- 
ferred. Position ideal for man desiring 
training to sell display advertising. 
Write letter informing of education, pre- 
vious business experience, present occu- 
pation and home training. enclose snap 
photograph if possible. Box 774, P. I 











Representative In West 


Two well known Trade Papers, 
both recognized leaders in their 
fields, have splendid opening in 
middle Western territory. Adver- 
tising, sales experience necessary. 
Position calls for enthusiasm and 
a dogged determination to get the 
business. Commission arrange- 
ment with drawing account. 
Write in detail, giving full par- 
ticulars as to experience, age, and 
present position. 


Apply Box 779, care Printers’ Ink. 











A Repeat Advertisement For 
Sales Promotion Men 


Last week we ran an advertisement in 
a dozen big city newspapers and maga- 
zines seeking a number of young men 
with experience fitting them to take up 
sales promotion and extension work. 
We have received hundreds of answers, 
but as yet have received only two or 
three that interest us to any appreciable 
degree. 

Unquestionably, a number of the men 
who have made application may be fitted 
for our type of work, but they have 
failed to give any indications of it in 
their letters, and certainly a sales pro- 
motion and extension man should be 
able to sell his services by mail. 

The concern desiring these men is lo- 
cated in Ohio, is a leader in its line 
and is one of the first ten national ad- 
vertisers and operates branches all over 
the United States and Canada. The 
desired men should be between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty, well edu- 
cated and experienced in some line 
which will make it easy for them to be 
developed into sales promotion and 
extension men. The salary will be 
above the average for the beginner, and 
the opportunities for future advance- 
ment exceptional 

If you answer this advertisement, sell 
yourself to us in your first letter and 
arrangements will be made for an in- 
terview. If you are a married man, 
talk it over with her because our men 
must be willing to go anywhere. Ail 
answers will be held strictly confidential. 
Box 772, care Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED. 
Wanted, young live wire printing sales- 
man for city department of large con- 
cern doing color work and advertising 
printing. State salary and experience. 
Address “Live Wire,’ care Printers’ 
ame 3rd Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 

oO. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Young man (22) seeking advertising 
position, experience in copywriting, lay- 
outs, illustrating. Ability to do Big 
things. Moderate salary. Box 768, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Copywriter. Experience with one of the 
largest mail-order houses; also other 
copy experience. References; samples. 
College graduate. N. Y. only. $30. 
Box 788, care Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. City papers. 
INK -“‘OLD” Schworm-Mandel; 450-4th Av., N.Y. 


N. +e We Pay BIG MONEY for Old 
Y AGENCIES Nisgastres. Schwera Mendel, NY. 





PRINTING ECONOMIST — Practical 
printing manager; wide shop, super- 
visory experience; offers advisory, super- 
visory, standardization, buying service 
Request demonstration. Box 764, P. I 





N. Dye Cheapest Way to Canvas Adv, Agencies 
Printers Use SCHWORM-MANDEL SERVICE 


MAGAZINE Save Big Money. Use Schworm-Mandel 
PUBLISHERS Service to ver Agency Copies 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 


FOR SALE: Complete newspaper, job 
printing and rn plant. News- 
paper press, 32-page, Goss Straightline, 
practically new. Seven linotypes, cyl- 
inder and job presses, type and com- 
plete equipment. Will 4 sold as a 
whole, or separately. 

ADDRESS: THE STAR INDEPEN- 
DENT, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WHAT HAVE YOU 

TO MANUFACTURE? 
Responsible party desires to get in touch 
with owner of patent to article that can 
be manufactured in mid-west city of 
200,000 population and rich surround- 
ing territory for moderate sum and have 
steady, continuous demand and sale 
either through jobbers or agent. Will 
purchase patent outright or form work- 
ing partnership with right man. Refer- 
ences furnished and required. Address 
Box 771, care Printers’ Ink. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





Trade Journals desiring correspondent 
in New England, address A. Wood, 4 
Sherman St., Roxbury District, Boston. 





Young Woman Copywriter wants chance 
to make good in Adv. Agency. Uni- 
versity graduate. Adv. courses at New 
York University. 6 months’ department 
store copywriting; editorial worker; 
proofreader. Box 793, care P. I. 


PRACTICABLE EXECUTIVE 


advertising man open for immedi- 
ate employment. A _ business 
builder who writes good snappy 
copy for ads and catalogs. Knows 
printing and engraving, layout and 
display. Address Box 790, P. I. 











Half or Part Time Offer _ 


I will direct all of your advertising, giv- 
ing you part of my time, or prepare 
and supervise any special advertising 
you wish done. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 


General all-round experienced young 
man—6 years with adv. agencies—knows 
methods, printing, engraving, typogra- 
phy, etc.; wants position with agency or 
advertiser. Box 783, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER of cor- 
poration doing million dollar business 
desires connection with Middle West 
manufacturer or agency. Well rounded 
experience; good record. Age 30. 
Salary $40. Box 785, care Printers’ Ink. 


At My Risk 
To get with good New York agency, I 
will work one month without salary. 
Retain me if efficient. Real estate and 
mail-order copy experience. References 











‘as to ability. Cornell graduate. Age 


34. Copywriter. Box 787, care P. I. 


ASSISTANT 


Wanted: Job as assistant to national 
advertising manager. Have had four 
years’ experience in the advertising de- 
partments of a leading newspaper and a 
national magazine. Can write copy, 
repare booklets, edit house-organ, etc. 
4 employed. Box 773, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU? 
How many copy-writers do you know 
with ability and courage enough to enter 
New York, open a copy-service office, 
publish the FIRST rate card and make 
good at writing only GOOD COPY well 
presented under the slogan ‘—the Mes- 
sage before the messenger.” Why not 
use me? ERLEY HUNTER, 114 
East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


I Know 
Lumber— 


have fair knowledge of mill-work which, 
combined with experience in executive 
ositions in Adv. Dept. of one of the 
argest building material trade journals, 
as copy man and solicitor, fits me for 
publisher’s representative or manufac- 
turer’s publicity work. Am_ seeking 
broader opportunity and can change on 
ee notice. Box 775, care Printers’ 
nk. 
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No Forcing 
No Padding 


Scribner’s Magazine 
Presents for Your 
Consideration 
Reader Demand, 
Circulation of the 
Highest Tyne 
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Advertising in Scribner’s 
Magazine at the rate of 
$225.00 a page if three or 
more pages are used within 
one year. 
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